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again pays its respects to the American Life Convention and extends con- 
gratulations on the successful completion of its 35th Annual Meeting. 


This company, a charter member of the Convention, has maintained a 
steady, systematic growth throughout the years. It has always adhered to 
those sound principles of management which have become a dominant factor 
among member companies of the American Life Convention. 


It is in full accord with member companies in giving equitable and just 
compensation to field representatives who devote their time and effort in pro- 
moting those benefits to individuals and communities, that only Life Insur- 
ance can give. 


The soundness of management policies is evidenced in the increased 
volume of new business being produced by a strong and loyal agency organ- 
ization, and a better persistency of old policyowners. 


The Company operates in 39 states and the District of Columbia. 
Insurance in force over $450,000,000—the highest in its history. 
Total Assets over $115,000.000. 

Surplus over all liabilities $7,205,000. 
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THE AMERICAN WAY 


In a nation founded for freedom’s sake, hewn from the forests 
by the Pilgrim fathers and nurtured through its early years by a 
sturdy pioneer stock, the American way was born. It has always 
been the best way. 








| We have strayed from our teaching at times, it’s true. . . but 
| when the pinch comes, the American way always survives and 
then soars on to new heights of achievement. 


It was the American way that imported the idea of Life 
Insurance from the old world and then developed it into the nation’s 
greatest bulwark against economic insecurity. 

Today, individual Americans representing only 7 percent of 
the world’s population, own 70 percent of the world’s life insur- 
ance, each according to his own plans, needs or desires. 

The great field force of Life Insurance agents has done a 
grand job in helping people plan their future the American way. 
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Julian Price Named as A.L.C. Head 


New President of 
Life Company Group 
ls Able Executive 


American Life Convention 
Never in Better Shape to 
Serve Members 


Julian Price, president Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life of Greensboro, N. C., who has 
served on the executive committee of 
the American Life Convention with dis- 
tinction and has been of great help to 
the organization and to life insurance 
as a whole, was elevated to the presi- 
at the annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Price was the logical man 
on the committee to receive this honor. 
He is closing his fourth year in com- 
mittee service. 


Notable Record as Executive 


There is no more picturesque person- 
ality in the business than Julian Price. 
He has great business sagacity, a fine 
sense of responsibility to his company. 
He exemplifies the very best in modern 
life insurance management. His com- 
pany belongs to the younger school and 
yet it is one of the institutions always 
selected when one is asked to name the 
most successful of the newer group of 
companies. He has conducted it in a 
well ordered way. He is not only con- 
spicuous in the life insurance field but 


dency 





JULIAN PRICE, Greensboro, N. C. 
New President 





NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 





PRESIDENT 
Julian Price, president Jefferson Standard Life. 
MANAGER, TREASURER, GENERAL COUNSEL 


Col. Charles B. Robbins. 


ASSOCIATE COUNSEL 


Ralph H. Kastner. 


SECRETARY AND ACTUARY 


F,. Edward Huston. 


ATTORNEY 


Maurice E. Benson. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mildred M. Hammond. 


ASSISTANT TREASURER 


Lillian Wille. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


New members—C. A. Craig, chairman of board National Life 
& Accident, Nashville; James A McLain, president Guardian Life 
of New York; A. J. McAndless, president Lincoln National Life. 

Holdover members—W. T. Grant, president Business Men’s 
Assurance; W. C. Schuppel, executive vice-president Oregon Mu- 


tual Life; L. D. Cavanaugh, president Federal Life of Chicago. 








in his section he is active in civic, so- 
cial and political life. He is one of the 
most prominent Masonic men in his sec- 
tion. He served in the city council of 
Greensboro for eight years. 

He was in the railroad business, until 
1903 when he became a salesman for 
the American Tobacco Company. In 
1905 he took a rate book and began sell- 


Cc. A. CRAIG, Nashville, Tenn. 
Retiring President 


ing insurance and was appointed general 
agent of the Greensboro Life, serving 
for four years. Then he was called to 
the home office and was secretary and 
agency manager. He became vice-presi- 
dent and agency manager of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life in 1912, serving for 
seven years and in February, 1919, be- 
(CONTINUED ON LAST PAGE) 


COL. C. B. ROBBINS, Chicago 
Manager and General Counsel 


Much Conversation 
on Timely Problems 
Features Gathering 


Financial Section Looms 
Up as the Most Potent 
A. L. C. Division 


By C. M. CARTWRIGHT 


There was much interest in the vari- 
ous sessions of the American Life Con- 
vention annual meeting and its various 
sections at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
in Chicago. In all the programs, there 
were introduced features that have not 
so much to do with the internal manage- 
ment as those influences from outside, 
especially on part of the federal govern- 
ment that are having a vital effect on 
insurance. At every session these sub- 


jects came forward. One entire session, 
the last one, Thursday afternoon, was 
given over entirely to considering the 
perpetuation of democracy, the Ameri- 
way of life and the TNEC investiga- 
gation. U. S. Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, TNEC chairman closed the 
gathering and there was much curiosity 
in what he might say. Hence the at- 
tendance was at its peak. 


Personal Conversations Important 


Yet the meetings, in spite of their in- 
formative character, did not offer the 
practical benefits from attending this 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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RALPH H. KASTNER, Chicago 
Associate Counsel 
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O'Mahoney Again 
Denies TNEC Seeks 
U.S. Regulation 


But He Intimates Insurance 
Setup Is Not Adjusted to 
Social Needs 


United States Senator O’Mahoney of 
Wyoming, in addressing the meeting of 
the American Life Convention this week 
again took occasion as he 


in Chicago, 
past to assert 


has several times in the 
that the Temporary National Economic 
which he is chairman 1s 


Committee of ; 
regulation of in- 


not advocating federal 


surance or contemplates such a pro- 
posal. In large part, O’Mahoney's talk 
vas the same that he gave Sept. 11 be- 


fore the meeting of the insurance sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association in 
Philadelphia. He reasserted that the 
[NEC has never entertained any pro- 
posal and the Securities & Exchange 
Commission and none of its staff has 
ever presented to the TNEC any sug- 
gestion for federal regulation or for the 
plan of government 
any branch of insur- 
lz respecting the 


institution of any 
ompetition with 
ance or for any la 
agency system of selling insurance. 
The TNEC, he said, simply under- 
took to make a full and complete study 
of the concentration of economic power 
and financial control over producti on, 
distribution of goods and services so as 
to determine the causes of such concen- 
tration and their effect upon competi- 
tion. The primary objective is the 
stimulation of the traditional system ot 
free, private enterprise, he declared. 


Wouldn’t Weaken State Power 





O'Mahoney expressed the belief that 
the solution of the economic troubles 
does not lie in the road of expanding 
government activity or control over pri- 
vate enterprise but upon the reduction 
of such control to a minimum and upon 
the stimulation and encouragement of 
free enterprise on the part of the people 

O’Mahoney said that he would not 
give his support to any legislative pro- 
posal that would weaken the power ot 
the state in the field of insurance law. 

O’Mahoney said that from the begin- 
ning of America, the effort has been to 
reduce government interference with the 
activity of the citizen to a minimum. 


That is proper and normal, he said, but 
the 


as Organizations grow in power, 

problem of government in relation to 
them becomes increasingly more diff- 
ult, because organizations tend to 
subordinate the individual. There is a 


clear parallel, he declared, between the 
growth of business organization and the 
growth of the federal establishment in 
Washington As business organizations 
became national, the federal law regulat 
ing business has been enlarged. 

Cites Deer Lodge Decision 

O’Mahoney recalled that in the fa- 
nous case of Paul vs. Virginia which 


held that insurance was not interstate 
commerce, the insurance companies 
argued that in the interests of efficiency 
the federal power should be supreme 


contention was made by New 
it brought in the 


The same 
York Life in the case 


S. Supreme Court in 1913 against 
Deer Lodge County, Mont. Nothing 
was left unsaid to support the conten 
tion that insurance business was inter- 


State commerce. 


The insurers over a period extending 
from 1868 to 1913, he said, have argued 
for federal supervision and promoted 

as late as the early years of this 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 








F. B. Mead, assistant manager investment department Lincoln National Life; 
W. P. Stalnaker, vice-president Oregon Mutual Life; T. C. Knapp, secretary Phila- 
— Life. 


Weidenbomer ont 
of the Agency Section 


The Agency —— had charge of 
the Wednesday morning session with 
W. F Winterble of Des Moines, director 


of agencies, Bankers Life of Iowa, as 
chairman. 

There were three set 
Higdon, vice-president Business Men’s 
\ssurance; C. L. Benner, vice-president 
Continental American Life; R. B. Cool- 
idge superintendent of agents Aetna 
Life; H. J. Johnson, president Institute 
f Life Insurance. 


speakers: J. C. 


Frank F. Weidenborner, agency vice- 
president Guardian Life of New York, 
secretary this year. was advanced to 


the chairmanship. J. C. Higdon, vice- 


president Business Men’s Assurance, 
was elected secretary. 
The Agency Section had a business 


meeting following a luncheon Tuesday. 

\t the opening of the Agency Section 
meeting Wednesday morning following 
a few preliminary remarks by Chairman 
W. F. Winterble, Bankers of Iowa, he 
called on C. A. Craig, A.L.C. president 
who extended greetings. 

He finds that owing to the TNEC in- 
vestigation, life insurance had lost some 
of the good will it had enjoyed. It 
will be necessary for insurance men to 
be the voice, combined, he said, sound- 
ing loud to endeavor to restore the in- 
stitution where it should stand. This 
unfair attack, he held should be re- 
pulsed. Build up good will, he urged. 

Manager C. B. Robbins remarked that 
all present knew they were as welcome 
as a $10,000 application. The registra- 
tion this year, he announced surpasses 
all previous meetings. 





Many Attend Wright Dinner 


Many officials attended the banquet 
Tuesday evening at the Hotel LaSalle 
in tribute to Harry T. Wright, Equit- 
able Society, newly elected president 
Nationai Life Underwriters Association 
by the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of which he is a former presi- 
dent. S$. T. Whatley, vice-president 
\etna Life, and former president Na- 
tional association when he was Chicago 


in attendance. 


general agent, was 


The Occidental Life of Los Angeles 
had a strong battery in support of Ex- 
ecutive Vice-president Dwight L. Clarke, 
who spoke Wednesday afternoon. There 
were present Secretary Howard Brace, 
Vice-president V Jenkins, Vice-presi- 
dent lL. J Dougherty, John Gelstrap, 
Minneapolis manager: W. N. Stafford, 
Chicago manager, and Edward Carme] 


ager in Chicago 


brokerage man 


Columbia Resident Is in 
Attendance at Convention 


r. M. Simmons, former agency su- 
perintendent of the Pan-American Life 
ot which his father, Dr. E. G. Simmons, 
is vice-president, attended the conven- 
tion this year. He is now a resident of 
Bogota, Colombia, South America. He 
went some two years ago to Bogota, 
with tle intention of founding a life 
company. After establishing himself in 
the life of the community for a year, 
he was able in the succeeding 10 
months to organize the Compania de 
Seguros Bolivar named aiter Colombia’s 
great patriot. 


Has 5,000,000 Pesos in Force 


The Compana de Seguras Bolivar was 
incorporated in this way with a capital- 
ization of 500,000 pesos. It confines it- 
self entirely to writing life insurance 
and has now after five months 5,000,000 
pesos in force. He is vice- president. 

Mr. Simmons is the only foreign 
member of his company, it being essen- 
tially a Colombian institution, doing 
business only in Colombia and with all 
the directors, stockholders and organ- 
ization members Colombians. 

Mr. Simmons is very enthusiastic as 
to the invigorating charm of this great 
pioneering country and holds strong 
promise for its future. He, himself, 
was heartily welcomed by the members 
of the convention on this return to his 
native land. 

There i is another local company oper- 
atin in Colombia and three other com- 
panies—Pan American Life, Confedera- 
tion Life of Toronto and U. S. Life. 


Financial Section Now 
Has a Vice-chairman 
Each A. L. C. section has a chairman 
and secretary. The secretary advances 
to the chairmanship. This year the 
Financial Section decided to have a 
vice-chairman so the first to hold that 
position is Grant Torrance, treasurer 
3usiness Men’s Assurance. The opinion 
prevailed that the scope of this section 


had been greatly enlarged and its ac- 
tivities expanded. Hence it was felt 


that three officials should divide the re- 
sponsibilities. 

The Life Officers Investment 
inar, for example, will require 
more attention. The members of the 
section are demanding more research 
and information. A bulletin will be is- 
sued. It is the most potent section of 
the organization 


Sem- 


much 


J. C. Higdon Tells 
Way to Better Kind 
of Business 


Points Suggested for 


Improvement in the Qual- 
ity of Insurance 


There is no short-cut to satisfactory 
results in attaining a large volume of 
new life insurance with a_ negligible 
amount of effort, declared J. C. Higdon, 

Business Men’s Assur- 
address on “Our Way to 
before the Agency 


vice-president 
ance, in his 
Better 
Section. 

“IT confess that we have been just as 
eager as anyone to discover some new 
device,” he continued, “or some new 
technique which would result in a large 
some proving very successful. 
effort. So far, all experi- 
direction have been ex- 
and without 
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volume, 
amount of 
ments in this 
tremely disappointing 
tangible results.” 
During the course of his talk he re- 
viewed many methods used by various 
companies to build up their insurance 
volume, some proving very successful. 
But, he emphasized, results in the way 
of better business have been entirely in 
proportion to the ability of company 
agency officials and field forces in using 
tried and tested procedure effectively 
and to properly time and coordinate 
them so that each such procedure has an 
accumulative effect on the final result. 


Constant Study and Diligent Application 


“Therefore,” he concluded, “we are 
now pretty definitely committed to the 
proposition as far as our own organiza- 
tion is concerned, that improvement and 
progress can only be achieved through 
constant study and diligent application 
to the task at hand.” 

In opening his address he said: ‘“Bet- 
ter business to us means bigger busi- 
ness—business in sufficient volume to 
produce a satisfactory growth of the 
company. 

“Persistency of business is recognized 
as being of equal importance to volume 
in influencing company growth. In- 
crease in volume is not considered as 
being inconsistent with satisfactery per- 
sistency. We have not found it neces- 
sary to take voluntary steps to reduce 
new business for the purpose of improv- 
ing persistency—on the contrary, it has 
been our experience that those condi- 
tions which result in a large volume of 
new business also encourage a more 
favorable persistency rate, and conse- 
quently a more rapid increase in total 
business in force. 


Common Understanding on Objectives 


“Of fundamental importance in de- 
veloping sales in satisfactory volume is 
a common understanding as to the ob- 
jectives of the company and policies af- 
fecting its operation. In our organiza- 
tion these have not only been agreed 
upon, but have been reduced to writing. 

“Covered in these objectives are the 
type of business to be issued (this in- 
cludes all forms of personal disability 
and life insurance as well as group); the 
general form of contracts to be issued: 
the offering of contracts to be standard 
and special class risks; and the agree- 
ment to develop business through full- 
time salesmen, which has been our prac- 
tice for more than 20 years. 

“Also necessary to the securing of a 
satisfactory volume of new business is 
an efficient home office organization. 
Duties must be definitely assigned, and 
the authority vested in each department 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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President Craig Comments on Some 
ertinent Current Problems 


President C. A. Craig in the annual 
address declared the present is fraught 
with many problems and perplexities. 
He referred particularly to decreasing 
interest rates, the TNEC investigation, 
the European war, the possibility of one 
of our own, the ‘advisability of a war 
clause, and if one is thought to be nec- 
essary, its terms. All in addition to the 
problems usual to the business, have 
given executives a very busy and a most 
exacting year. Continuing, he said: 
“Of these problems, the one of chief 
concern, the one that I consider most 
vital to company welfare, the one that in 
my opinion demands the very best 
thought and, in some instances, early 
action, is that of constantly decreasing 
interest rates. It cannot be denied that 
present net yield on the type of secur- 
ities that should go to make up the port- 
folio of a life company is hardly enough 
to mature a large percentage of con- 
tracts now in force and, unfortunately, 
even with no improvement in current 
yield on mortgages or on bonds, asset 
earnings must go lower. As presently 
held securities mature, the proceeds 
must be reinvested and at yields now 
prevailing, hence a lower average yield 
without an increase in present- -day mar- 
ket yields is inescapable. It is regret- 
tably true that there are no facts upon 
which an early improvement can be 
predicated. 


Effect on Life Companies 


“Let us see the effect already had on 
the life companies. I have the com- 
bined experience of 300 companies for 
the years 1935 to 1939, inclusive. In 
1935 the net asset yield of these 300 
companies was 3.76 percent. In 1936, 
3.73; in 1937, 3.72; in 1938, 3.64, and in 
1939 it was 3.54. 

“Let us bear in mind that as yet no 
company has experienced the full effect 
of reinvesting the proceeds of repay- 
ments and maturities at current yields, 
nor will any until all assets with higher 
yields than present rates have matured 
or have been repaid. 


Causes of Interest Decline 


“As to the cause producing these 
greatly reduced interest rates, econ- 
omists differ, or it is better, perhaps, to 
say that they differ not so much as to 
cause as they do in the emphasis they 
place on each. All, so far as I have 
noted, seem to agree that the principal 
causes are as follows: 

“Heavy government borrowing; huge 
gold imports, resulting in largely in- 
creased bank deposits; dearth of domes- 
tic and capital demand; shrinkage of for- 
eign offerings, and constant increase of 
funds seeking investment. 

“There can be no mistaking the gravity 





of the problem presented, nor the neces- 
sity for action of some kind for many 
of the companies. I would not presume 
to say what that action should be for 
any particular company. For one, safety 
may lie in one direction, while for an- 
other an altogether different course 
might be the one to follow. For one, 
a change of reserve tables, for another 
the introduction of participating policies, 
and for still another, discontinuance of 
certain types of policies, and for yet an- 
other, a different basis of compensation. 
For all, great care in the selection of 
risks, the maximum effort towards con- 
servation and the minimum of expense. 
Just here I should like to make this ob- 
servation: To continue to issue contracts, 
the fulfillment of which is based on net 
interest earnings greater than actually 
earned, is neither the way to safety nor 
conducive to public confidence. 


What of the Future? 


“It is quite natural that someone 
should ask: Well, what about the future? 
When may a change be expected? The 
only answer I could suggest lies in the 
answer to the following question: When 
will the conditions responsible for low 
interest rates disappear? For this I 
have no answer. 

“T do not feel that too great emphasis 
can be placed on the necessity for every 
possible saving in expense. While I 
realize that it is possible for underwrit- 
ing to be carried to such an extreme that 
many justly entitled to protection would 
be barred, in the matter of expense, re- 
duction should go to the point where 
any further decrease would be at the 
sacrifice of efficiency. 


TNEC INVESTIGATION 


“My views with regard to the inves- 
tigation by the TNEC are no doubt at 
variance in one respect with some for 
whose views I have very high regard, in 
that I have felt and now feel that the 
grievance of the companies should be 
particularly against the manner of the 
investigation rather than the fact of 
the investigation. The reasonableness 
of a Congressional investigation, if it be 
fairly conducted, of a business controlled 
by comparatively few, yet affecting the 
lives of some sixty-odd millions of peo- 
ple in being, and untold millions yet un- 
born, can well be argued, and despite 
the fact of supervision and regulation 
by the states, and despite the fact that 
by supreme court decree insurance is 
not interstate commerce, I still feel that 
the chief objection by the com- 
panies should be against the manner 
in which the investigation was con- 
ducted. No one can justify an investi- 








W. J. Williams, vice-president Western & Souther Life; D. C. Pray, agency secre- 
tary Bankers Life of Nebraska: J. F. Ruehlmann, vice-president Western & Southern: 
T. J. Mohan, vice-president Eureka-Maryland, past chairman Industrial Section: 
A. G. Palmie, assistant secretary Home State Life, new secretary Industrial Section: 


gation by any authority unless it is 
marked by a desire and a purpose to 
deal with the utmost fairness to the in- 
stitutions under investigation and to the 
witnesses called to testify, both during 
the investigation and in the report of 
their findings. 


Points Out Unfairness 


“This I would say is particularly true 
when the investigation is made by so 
high an authority as the Congress of the 
United States. One quite naturally ex- 
pects both respect and fairness of such 
a body. Such investigations are sup- 
posed to be fact finding and to embrace 
only such matters as are authorized by 
the act creating the committee and out- 
lining their duties. Such investigations, 
it may also be added, are by their very 
nature and by the publicity the investi- 
gation and the findings are given, 
moulders of public opinion, and such 
being the case, a neither bias nor 
prejudice should be shown by those con- 
ducting the investigation. By every rule 
of reason this should be true when the 
interests of millions are at stake. 

“Tt is most unfortunate that such was 
not the case in the recent Congressional 
investigation of the institution of life 
insurance. In this investigation it very 
early appeared and soon became evident 
that among those conducting it were 
some who were not only unfriendly, but 
who were decidedly prejudiced against 
the institutions they were investigating 
As the investigation proceeded, it be- 
came more and more obvious that any- 
thing that carried the least reflection on 
the institution of life insurance, or upon 
state supervision, would be emphasized. 
and that anything creditable would feel 
the soft pedal. In fairness to the TNEC, 
particularly to the Congressional mem- 
bers, it should be said that prejudice was 
apparently confined to those directly 
charged with developing the facts. 


Some Regrettable Practices 


“It cannot be denied, however, that 
some practices of the past were brought 
to light that severely reflected on those 
guilty of them. For these no excuse 
can be made, no extenuation offered. 
The institution deplores the fact that 
any instances of wrong-doing on the part 
of any company or company executives 
could be found, but it insists and can 
maintain, that in no other industry ap- 
proaching the magnitude of life insur- 
ance could there be found fewer exam- 
ples of bad faith or fewer examples of 
peculation on the part of an official. It 
also insists and can maintain that, com- 
pared with other financial institutions, 
those under either state or federal super- 
vision, depositors or policyholders in life 
companies have sustained less loss. It 


turther insists and can maintain that the 
few examples of wrong-doing brought to 
light could have been discovered and ex- 
posed by an investigation wholly free 
from rancor and prejudice. 

“It has been very pertinently asked: 
What shall the industry now do in the 
circumstances? There remains much that 
the companies and their representatives 
can do. First, I would say that if there 
be any companies that are in any respect 
vulnerable, if there be any whose meth- 
ods are not altogether of a character, 
both in field or home office, to command 
them, such companies owe it not only to 
their own policyholders, but the institu- 
tion of life insurance to at once correct 
such methods. 


What Will Be the Result? 


“Now that the investigation is over 
and a report filed by the SEC, the ques- 
tion quite naturally arising in the minds 
of all who are interested is: What will 
be the result? Is federal supervision to 
be asked for, and if so, what will be the 
answer of Congress? If the chairman 
of the TNEC, Senator O’Mahoney, has 
been correctly quoted, I do not feel that 
federal supervision will be recommended 
by his committee. Whether or not such 
will be the case with the SEC, there has 
been no suggestion. My opinion is that 
there will be no federal supervision and 
this is based on the sound belief that 
nothing brought out in the investigation, 
when fairly considered in connection 
with the record the companies have 
made under state supervision, would 
justify a change. 

“What will be the result of the inves- 


tigation? In my opinion an introspec- 
tion by all executives and at the same 
time an inspection of their companies, 


and if fault be found, either in attitude 
Or in service, correction will be made 
at once. It is also to be expected that 
there will be an effort made toward 
greater efficiency in the different state 
departments and for closer cooperation 
between the departments of the several 


states. Let us hope that at the same 
time effort will be made for greater 
uniformity. 





WAR CLAUSES 


“On war clause subject there seems to 
be a variety of opinions. While no one, 
so far as I am advised, suggests that 
in calculating rates to be normally used, 
active service in time of war was a risk 
embraced in the rate structure, there are 
those who express doubt as to the expe- 
diency of introducing a war clause at 
this time. There is also a difference of 
opinion as to the character and extent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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Curtis P. Kendall, vice-president Washington National, retiring chairman Industrial 
Section; F. M. Nettleship, superintendent of agencies Equitable Life, Washington, 


D. C.. past chairman Industrial Section. 


An increasingly important influence in 


the affairs of the A.L.C. is being exerted by the Industrial Section. 








FieNATIONAL UNDERWRITER 


October 12, 1940 


Current Economic Situation 


Its Relation to Life Insurance 





Ciaude L. Benner of Wilmington, Del., 
president Conti American 
presented a exhaustive treatise 

the current economic situation and 

s relation to life insurance. It cer- 
nly revealed him as a profound stu 
nt of economics, the history of econ- 

‘ s and business trends He said 


am going to discuss some economic 


: “a 
nsequences that are likely to resul 

this war and our preparedness 
gram, if thev are both continued. In 


] + - ve | 
what eftect is the war and 


first place, 
ogram going to have 


preparedness pt 


ur domestic price level? Is inflation 
last going to be with us? And is 
interest rate finally going to in- 


ease because of the capital and bank 
that will be needed 
and the rearmament program? 
the second place, what effect is the 
going to have on our for eign trade 
Is it likely to expand so that plus our 
reparedness outlays. we are going to 
lar to the one that 


to finance the 





ve a war boom simi 
took place during the last war? Will 

is solve the agricultural problem? Are 

going to capture the South America: 

arkets ? 

‘Finally, can we complete our 
“have our armaments and still 
nsists, not give up 





defense 





ocTam 





President 1 
nv of our so-called social gains. Or 
jt going to be inevitable that we do 
ithout some of our peace time luxuries, 

jower our standard of living and work 


rer hours at labor 


Rapid Growth of Insurance 
} ossibly the 


causing the 


greatest single factor 
rapid growth of life in- 
surance in the early 20's was the in- 

in the price level caused by the 
World War. A man had to carry 50 
vercent more insurance after the war 
than he did before in order to give 
is family the same protection. On the 
other hand, should the huge deficits 
which are going to result from our pre- 
paredness expenditures cause another 
nflation scare, this will retard the sale 
yf insurance. If the cost of our pre- 
program is going to result 
taxes so severe 


creas¢ 


paredness 
now or in the future in 


is to lower the standard of living, obvi- 
ously, this will have a detrimental in- 
tluence upon life insurance. 
“When the World War No. 2 broke 
out, you will recall there was an im- 
mediate rush to buy stocks. Many com- 
modity prices in the space of a few short 
veeks increased by 15 to 20 percent. 
‘here was talk of a sugar scarcity. The 
Dow Jones industrial averages for stock 
prices reached a high of 155, which they 
lave not attained since. But as the 
weeks and months passed, it soon be- 
came apparent that there was no scarc- 
itv of commodities, prices stopped going 
ip, in fact, receded somewhat until to- 
day they stand at a very little different 
level than they did when the war started. 
Trying to Raise Prices 


“It is no secret that the new deal gov- 

iment, since its inception, has been 
par to raise prices. It went off the 
gold standard and devalued the dollar 
for this purpose. It has bought literally 
millions of dollars worth of worthless 
silver, ostensibly for the same purpose. 
It has increased the government debt 
through running budgetary deficits by 
hundreds of millions, yes, billions of 
dollars. And yet, even aided by one 
vear of war, prices have failed to in- 
crease and inflation has not taken hold. 
And yet, looked at from purely the 
monetary and credit point of view, it 
would seem that the stage is all set for 
a gigantic inflationary price rise. If 
purely monetary and credit factors can 
bring about inflation as the late George 
Warren thought, then certainly we are 
in for a full measure of it. 


PRICE FACTORS 


“It is my contention that the advo- 
cates of attempting to raise prices by 
methods of tinkering with the currency, 
lessening the gold content of the dollar, 
buying the world’s silver at a fictitious 
price, do not understand the forces that 
make for price changes. Likewise, I 
maintain that those who believe that 








business can be stimulated and prosper- 
ity restored by the maintenance of ar- 
tificially low interest rates and through 
pump priming ventures, of one kind or 
another, do not understand the forces 
that cause business to expand in a free 
enterprise system. The preparedness 
program, of course, so long as it is paid 
for by borrowing is in its economic ef- 
fects in essence a gigantic pump prim- 
ing venture. 

“So long, therefore, as we have a 
large amount of unused plant capacity 
and several million men who are idle 
and anxious to work, we need not fear 
that an increase in demand—whatever 
its cause—is going to lead to any rapid 
price increase. We are now confronted 
with the question of whether or not the 
increased demand for commodities re 
sulting from a preparedness program 
plus war orders from abroad can »e met 
without raising prices and bringing on 
inflation. This will depend upon the 
adequacy of our labor supply, the abun- 
dance of our raw materials and the pre- 
vention of competitive bidding for par- 
ticular products, the supply of which 
can not be readily expanded. 





Business Activity Rising 


“Tam willing to admit that in cer- 
tain lines of production, in a short time 
we are going to be running at one hun- 
dred percent of capacity. Business ac- 
tivity at the present moment is at a 
high level and is continually rising. It 
has already passed the peak reached last 
fall when the Federal Reserve index 
number of physical production reached 
129. Over $7,000,000,000 of war con- 
tracts have already been let and there 
are more to come. In fact, the actual 
work on these contracts has hardly been 
started. Their impact will be felt later. 
A construction boom seems likely, cer- 
tainly so far as plant building is con- 
cerned it is inevitable. 

Little Danger of Immediate Inflation 

“Freely admitting all these factors, 
however, I am much more afraid that 
we will not get the immediate expan- 
sion of productive activity to rearm our 


country without unduly depressing the 
standard of living than I am that th 
preparedness program is going to caus 
a severe price inflation. There are tw: 
reasons for my fears in this connection 
The first has to do with the agricultura! 
situation, and the second with the at 
titude of our government toward privat 
enterprise. 

“The agricultural situation today dii- 
fers greatly from that which prevailed 
during the first world war, when farn 
prices went up so rapidly and wheat 
sold as high as $3 per bushel. The dif- 
ference in the supply situation of farm 
products between now and 1914 is ob- 
vious to anyone who has followed th: 
trends of world trade over recent years 
For several years world farm production 
has been outrunning consumption and 
reserve stocks of farm products are un- 
usually high. 

“T can see no great increase in de- 
mand, either foreign or domestic, with 
the continent of Europe being blockaded 
that can possibly make any rapid in- 
crease in the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts for the coming year. 


Manufactured Products 


“It must also be remembered that 
should there take place a substantial in- 
crease in the price of manufactured prod- 
ucts and at the same time there is little 
or no increase in the price of agricul- 
tural products, a disequilibrium will be 
set up in our price structure which will 
act as a marked deterrent to recover 
of prosperity. I have always been a firm 
believer that one of the contributing 
causes for the prolonged business de- 
pression of the past decade was to be 
found in the low price of farm products 
in relation to the price of manufactured 
products. I do not believe we can over- 
estimate the importance of our abun- 
dance of agricultural products, the ease 
with which their output can be expanded 
and their relatively low prices, towards 
holding back an inflationary price move- 
ment. 

“In this connection, I wish to state 
also that it is not likely that we would 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 





HARD HITTING BATTERY OF ORGANIZATION GREETERS 








J. M. MeCORMACK 
Nashville, Tenn. 


ihere was a battery of prominent 
reeters representing the associations at 
the convention. J. M. McCormack, in- 
surance commissioner of Tennessee 


HARRY T. WRIGHT 

Chicage 
spoke for the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners; 
Wright of Chicago, president National 


\ssociation of Life Underwriters, for 


Harry T. 





XN. J. LANDER 
Toronto 


that body; N. J. Lander, 


A. O. Benz of Appleton, Wis., 


managing di- 
rector Continental Life of Toronto, for 
the Canadian Life Officers Association; 
president 











A. 0. BENZ 
Appleton, Wis. 


Aid Association for Lutherans, for the 
National Fraternal Congress of which 
he is president. 


ing message for the Chicago gathering 


Each had an interest- 
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H olgar Johnson 
Gives Address at 
Agency Section 


Holgar J. Johnson of New York City, 

-esident Institute of Life Insurance, 
<poke at the Agency Section meeting. 

Life insurance in the United States 
today is a free competitive enterprise 

nd has developed to its present magni- 
inde in response to public demand and 

pproval and not because “We planned 
it that way,” he declared. 

“It is no more right to say that all 
life insurance and all life companies are 
alike than to say that all automobiles are 
the same because they provide transpor- 
tation,” he added. 


Competition in Action 


“In life insurance there is competition 
hetween the companies as to contracts 
offered to fulfill different needs of the 
public, likewise there are differences in 
anagement policies just as there are 
in other lines of business. There are 
differences in financial objectives as well 
as methods, differences in underwriting 
ractices and in agency procedure and 
sales methods.” 

“The competitive factors,” he added. 
“have proved most wholesome and 
while, in many instances, the net result 
to the policyholder may have been the 
same, the very fact that this competition 
does exist helps to assure the public of 

fair result and to keep the business 
alive to changes which are in keeping 
with changing public demands. 

Size and Age Do Not Govern 

“Size and age are by no means the 
governing factor in the ultimate result 
of a company’s service to the public. In 
the final analysis, it’s the management 
policies which determine results.” 

Life insurance as now constituted is 
the result of an idea which the public 
accepted and developed until it has be- 
come a most important part of our eco- 
nomic life Mr. Johnson said. 

“Tt is true that it is a big business, 
but so is our railroad transportation sys- 
tem, the telephone business and the au- 
tomobile business. But life insurance 
did not start out to be a big business: 
in other words, ‘We didn’t plan it that 
way.’ 

“T see it this way, a small group of 
foresighted citizens of Philadelphia, a 
little over 100 years aco, decided that 
they should insure each other against 
the hazard of death. The idea proved 
so popular as well as valuable that the 
business grew and developed in public 
service and appreciation until it finally 
reached its present magnitude. 

“Of course, it had to be sold as the 
years went on, but the real acceptance 
came from the fact that it filled a defi- 
nite need of the people.” 

Discussing the growth and nation- 
wide scope of life insurance today, Mr. 
Johnson said: 

“The development of new life insur- 
ance companies has moved away from 
the eastern seaboard where the early 
companies began to the west, south and 
southwest and today there are more than 
300 companies operating in the United 
States compared with only 76 in 1900. 
Practically all of the companies estab- 
lished since 1900 have been outside of 
the eastern seaboard. 


Response to Advertising 


Mr. Johnson related some of the re- 
actions to the advertising put forth by 
his organization appearing each week in 
many Monday dailies. He said the two 
chief inquiries relate to present insur- 
ance of those writing and advice as to 
any future protection. They seek to as- 
certain whether their present” insurance 
is such as to best meet their needs and 
if not what adjustment is needed. 
There are few complaints about com- 
panies. 

Inquiries, he said, indicate that the 
agent who wrote the business is no 
longer in touch with his policyholder: 
or the latter have lost confidence in thc 
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judgment of the agent and desire 
the advice of an unbiased person. 
Mr. Johnson is convinced that there 
has been a very uniavorable reaction to 
intensive drives for business prior to 
some change, the salesman using as an 
argument that people will be unable to 
get the same contract or the same rate 
again. People, he discovers, are very 
much irritated over this procedure. 


to get 


B. M. A. Gives Breakfast 
For Western Company Men 


On Thursday morning company off- 
cials west of the Mississippi river were 
the guests of Business Men’s Assurance 
with President W. T. Grant in charge 
Outside of the officials that were pres- 
ent were T. F. Cunneen, manager in- 
surance department United States 


Chamber of Commerce; T. J. Mohan, 
vice-president Eureka-Maryland; Roger 
B. Hull, managing director National 


Underwriters; B. 
vice-president American 


Association of Life 
Werkenthin, 


National. 

Mr. Grant called on Colonel C. B. 
Robbins, manager American Life Con- 
vention, who said that the insurance 


fraternity should not feel that it is out 
of the woods so far as federal super- 
vision is concerned. The bureaucrats 





in Washington are determined to get 
hold of insurance. He said also that 
there undoubtedly would be an 
to increase taxes on insurance. 

vocated the utmost solidarity 
part of insurance in view of thi 
tion. 

Superintendent R. B. Lucas of Mis- 
souri was present and said that it was 
his opinion that a commissioner who 
had not been in the insurance business. 
and had no preconceived notions mad 
the best official. He said that 11 
surance man naturally has some close 
friends and some who are not so clos« 
and, therefore, he finds himself _embar- 
rassed when he gets in public office. He 
said that 75 percent of the questions 
that come before his department are 
legal and he, having been a lawyer and 
served on the bench, had an advantage 
in dealing with issues of this kind. He 
conmennere the Home Owners Loan 

Corporation fire insurance contract say- 
ing that it was forced on fire insurance 





ail 


for revenue purposes only because 1 
gets $1,500,000 to help make up its 
deficit. 

Mr. Lucas said that the insurance 
business is far better off with state su- 
pervision than federal. He is president 


of a bank and said that it is forced t 
go to Washington to get autl 1ority t 


do many things that it should decide for 
itself. 


Cites Strong Points ma 
Industrial Organization 











H. FE. NILES 


Superintendent of agents Baltimore Life. 
who addressed the Industrial Section. 





OLD 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





KENTUCKY’S 
HOMES 





“MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME” 
Bardstown, Ky. 


agency-minded company. 
formed through economic management, 
careful selection of business, prompt payment of claims, attrac- 
tive agency contracts. 





KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL BLDG. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Home Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


extends greetings to the American Life Convention gathered in 
Chicago for its annual convention. 


The Kentucky Home Mutual Life Insurance Company is an 
It is built on a solid foundation. 
sound investments, 


We can offer liberal agency contracts to personal producers 
of proven ability in Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee 
and Kentucky territory. Write for details. 


KENTUCKY HOME MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN, Pres. 
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Comments on the Job 
of the Life Underwriter 


The business of selling life insurance 
is not an easy one, and it is the excep- 
tional person who has those qualities 
which enable him to be a success as a 
life insurance agent, R. B. Coolidge, su- 
perintendent of agencies Aetna Life, 
said in his address on “The Life Insur- 
ance Agent” before the Agency Section. 

He added that those who lack the 
essential qualities cannot expect to build 
successful careers in life insurance sell- 
ing. But for those who do possess them, 
life insurance has good jobs to offer, he 
said. 

“How good a job do our agents have? 
he asked in opening his talk. “Last 
spring my company devoted an entire 
three-day general agents conference to 
that question—and that question alone. 
We thought it was the most important 
thing we had to discuss. And if we were 
correct, then I can think of nothing 
more important to bring before this 
section.” 


Develop Inferiority Complex 


“I’m afraid that we are not answering 
that question with as bast assurance as 
we used to. We have read and heard 
so much criticism by investigators, life 
insurance ‘counselors,’ savings bank life 
insurance enthusiasts, and even life in- 
surance men themselves that many of us 
seem to have lost our faith in the oppor- 
tunity which we have to offer. I have 
the feeling that a good ma ny agency ot- 
ficers, general agents and managers have 

developed an_ inferiority complex- -al- 
most a defeatist attitude toward the job 
of the agent. 

“We all know of ag 
growing, expanding, succeeding—right 
now 1n 1940. And we all know of others 
which are standing still or even slipping 
behind. One important reason for this 
difference is that in the successful agen- 
cies the agency head believes in the job 
of the agent—believes that he had a gen- 
uine opportunity to offer; while in the 
unsuccessful agencies the agency head— 
deep down in his heart -doesn’t really 


encies which are 


believe that the agent’s job is a good 
one. 

Mr. Coolidge admitted that all must 
recognize that the attitude of the gen- 
eral agents often is the result of con- 
ditions in the agency. So in view of 
this situation company officials in the 
agency department should ask them- 
selves: “What can we do to make the 


job a better one in our agencies?” he 
said. And in this connection he brought 
out that at the Aetna Life general agents 


conference a study of the 300 top agents 
rev ealed they earned an average of more 
than $5,000 per year. 

“I am confident that a similar 
tion exists in other companies,” he 
tinued. “Now then, these men 
good jobs. Even our severest 
will admit that these men have good 
jobs. True, they are our top men. True 
also that they are not in the majority. 
But at least we can proceed on the prem- 
ise that the top men, the club qualifiers, 
in this business, regardless of company, 
have good jobs. 

“*But,’ our critics say, ‘these are your 
top men—how about your bottom men?’ 
We admit that the million dollar pro- 
ducer has a good job, or the half million, 
or quarter million—but how about the 
man who, after three years, is still earn- 
ing $400 per year? What kind of a job 
does he have?’ 

“The answer is that he has the same 
kind of a job as the million dollar pro- 
ducer. He has identically the same job 
—the same policies to sell, the same 
rates, the same commission, the same 
number of hours in the day. There is 
no difference in the job. It’s the differ- 
ence in men that counts. 

“Thousands of men selling life insur- 
ance on straight commission have fine 
jobs—the best they’ve ever had. That 
proves just one thing. It proves that 
the agent’s job is a good job for those 
who qualify for it. And who, in this 
business ever claimed that it was a good 
job for those who are not? And what 
business is there that supplies good jobs 
for those who are not qualified for them? 
[ haven't heard of it vet.” 


situa- 
con- 
have 
critics 





Address at Thursday Luncheon 


The luncheon 
management for state 
and distinguished guests 
general one for registrants. It was en- 
livened by an address by J. J. Newman, 
operating vice-president Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., who told about its synthetic 
rubber product “Ameripol.” and_ its 
possibilities. 


given by the 
vice-presidents 
was made a 


usually 





Dr. C. L. 
president 


Vice- 
Life, 


Benner, distinguished 
Continental American 


who gave one of the most noteworthy 
addresses is an economist of note, a pro- 
found student and lecturer. He was on 


of Michi- 
college at 
of Wash- 
banking and 


the faculty of the University 
gan, the Iowa agricultural 
Ames and Brookings Institute 
ingten, D. C. He taught 
finance. 


‘Seinen Report 














ALEX CUNNINGHAM, Helena, Mont. 


Alex Cunningham of Helena, Mont., 
vice-president Western Life, who really 
was the author of the present life of- 
ficers seminar program that was carried 
out at Indiana University, gave a report 
to the Financial Section on what has 
been accomplished. 


May Abandon Golf Tournament 


The annual golf tournament held the 
first two days of convention week under 
the chairmanship of Henry Abels, 
Franklin Life, will probably be aban- 
doned. Interest is waning, the golf club 
is far away and business sessions of the 
sections are demanding more attention. 
This year a plan was worked out 
whereby tournament play could be 
made during any of the four days. 

There was a tie for low gross, L. J. 


Kalmbach, Lincoln National and T. A. 
Sick, Security Mutual, Neb., both 74. 
Mr. Kalmbach won the first~flight with 


F. D. Meacham, Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau, runnerup. FE. P. O6ertel, Great 
Northern Life, won the second flight 
with Robt. Hatcher, Atlantic Life, run- 
ner-up. B. M. Woodsmall, American 
Service Bureau, won the third flight 
with G. W. Pfarrer, Capitol Life, run- 
ner-up. C. EF. Cross, Lincoln Na- 
tional, was low net in bankers handi- 
cap with L. R. Sams, Retail Credit, 
next. 





THREE PROMINENT GUEST SPEAKERS 








HUGH 8S. MAGILL, 
American Federation of 


Chicago 
Investors 











. GEO. A. 


DREW, 
Ontario Legislator 


LIEUT. COL. 


“Toronto _ 





New York City 
America 


DAVID SARNOFF, 


President Radio Corp. of 


Needn’t Hunt for 
Unknown Claimants 


Joseph O'Meara, Western 
& Southern Life, Addresses 
A. L. C. Legal Section 


In the absence of circumstances call- 
ing for inquiry no duty rests on a life 
company to make a special search for 
undisclosed interests and possible ad- 
verse claims, and it may proceed to 
promptly pay the amount due under 
the policy to the person entitled thereto 
according to its own record, Joseph 
O'Meara, Jr., associate counsel Western 
& Southern Life, revealed in his ad- 
dress on “Liability of a Life Insurance 
Company to Unknown Claimants” be- 
fore the Legal Section of the American 
Life Convention. 

He pointed out that court decisions 
have uniformly held that the life com- 
pany’s settlement with the payee ot 
record is a complete defense as against 


a former beneficiary who subsequently 
contends that the substitution of the 
successor beneficiary was accomplished 


by fraud or undue influence or that the 
insured was incompetent at the time; as 
against any one claiming a vested in- 
terest in the policy proceeds, by assign- 
ment or gr oy who does not give 
notice of his claim until after settlement 


has been made. 
Possibility Often Encountered 


He said that this question of whether 
the company must bestir itself to ascer- 
tain whether there are outstanding in- 
terests, presently unknown to it, which, 
if asserted, it would ignore at its peril, 
before paying a policy claim, not only 
is encountered every time a policy ma- 
tures but it likewise arises every time 
the insured invokes the provisions of 
his policy to obtain a loan or the sur- 
render value, for he may be incom- 
petent, or he may have pledged his pol- 
icy or assigned it or contracted not to 
change the beneficiary. 

“The cases (court decisions) are to 
the effect that an insurer is ordinarily 
under no duty to inquire into the capac- 
ity of its insured,” he continued, “and 
a transaction respecting his policy en- 
tered into in good faith and without 
notice of the insured’s mental condition 
cannot later be upset either by or on 
behalf of the insured or by any other 
claimant. And the authorities leave no 
doubt that an insurer dealing in good 
faith with its insured will be protected 
against claims grounded upon prior acts 
or transactions of the insured, of which 
it had no notice. The insurer is like- 
wise protected if, after paying the loan 
or surrender value to an assignee under 
an assignment absolute in form, it is 
claimed by the beneficiary that the as- 
signment was collateral purposes only. 


Quoted from Travelers Case 


“Thus far the authorities may be sum- 
marized in the words of Justice Shaw 
in Immel vy. Travelers that ‘the compa- 
nies, in good faith, may safely pay 
promptly to those shown by their own 
records to be entitled to payment.’ 

“But suppose the claimant to whom 
payment is made by the insurer in good 
faith in reliance on its own records, is 
unable to surrender the original policy 
which later turns up in the hauds of a 
former beneficiary or in the hands ot 
one claiming as pledgee or as assignee. 
Does that make a difference? May an 
insurer safely issue duplicate policies? 
Is it under a duty to investigate the 
statements made in an application or 
affidavit for the issuance of a duplicate: 
May it endorse a change of beneficiary 
upon a duplicate or must it insist upon 
production of the original? If it does 
issue a duplicate may it safely follow 
through by honoring the duplicate, or 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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E. A. ROBERTS, Minnesota Mutual 
New Chairman 


At the meeting of the Legal Section, 
J. H. Cabaniss, Birmingham, general 
counsel Protective Life, its chairman, 
presided. E. A. Roberts, Minnesota 
Mutual, was secretary and was ad- 
vanced to the chairmanship at the close 
of the meeting. Joseph O’Meara, Jr., 
Western & Southern Life, is the new 
secretary. A number of new mem- 
bers reported as their companies have 
become members of the convention 
since the last annual gathering. 

According to custom, the A.L.C. 
president and the manager and general 
counsel extended greetings. President 
C. A. Craig said that never before have 
general counsel been so essential to the 
companies. Various questions arise in- 
volving federal and state laws, depart- 
mental and bureau rulings. Commis- 
sions, nowdays, he stated, make law, 
an entirely new departure. He referred 
to the fact that his company has been 
cited to appear because one of its men 
worked longer than eight hours a day. 

Col. C. B. Robbins asserted the meet- 
ing is being held on the eve of a most 
critical presidential election. Whichever 
candidate is elected, he asserted, there 
will be plenty of work for the attorneys 
in tax issues, social security matters 
and the like. He predicted that U. S. 
Senator Wagner of New York can be 
depended on to initiate new or amended 
labor legislation. 


Convention Attorneys Speak 


A well established custom prevails 
at Legal Section meetings whereby At- 
torney M. E. Benson of the A.L.C. ex- 
ecutive staff reviews the chief decisions 
of the year and Associate Counsel R. H. 
Kastner gives a review of legislation 
and departmental action. Mr. Benson 
presented the first formal paper before 
the meeting and Mr. Kastner the last. 


Standards for Expert Testimony 


John F. Handy, associate 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, had _ pre- 
pared an exhaustive study on medical 
expert testimony. Instead of reading 
the paper and giving the large number 
of citations, he presented a summary, 
Saying that the paper was one to be 
read and studied rather than to be list- 
ened to. He had recommended a joint 
effort on the part of the American Bar 
Association and American Medical As- 
sociation to establish standards for ex- 
pert testimony and to endeavor to reach 
an agreement as to how much should be 
paid and who should pay it. He said 
that in the medical association there are 
minor groups which wield great influ- 
ence and hence it might be very diffi- 
cult to get cooperation from the parent 
group. 

Details of the uncovering of an ar- 
senic poisoning ring in Philadelphia 


counsel 


CABANISS, Protective Life 
Retiring Chairman 


J. He 


Robert Dechert, Penn Mu- 
tual Life counsel, at the luncheon. If 
there are suspicions of arsenic poison- 
ing it is easy to check up as the arsenic 
never leaves the body and can be de- 
tected by post mortem examination, he 
said. 


were told by 


. F. Finlay, general counsel Inter- 
state Life & Accident, gave a report of 
the committee on insurance contracts 
with minors. A paper had been pre- 
sented a year ago in which the Legal 
Section approved the purchase of in- 
surance by minors but disapproved get- 
ting a release by minors. Mr. Finlay 
said there is much difference of opin- 
ion on the subject of getting such re- 
leases. He said there are 15 different 
kinds of laws regarding purchase of in- 
surance by minors. He thinks that it 
is impossible for all hands to agree 
and he recommended that the question 
be dropped. 


Quartet of Golfers Arrives 


A quartet of officials arrived in Chi- 
cago from Hot Springs, Ark., where 
they had been on a golf playing trip, 
guests of President B. F. Biggers of 
the Republic Life of Oklahoma City, 
who has a lodge near by. They were 
President A. J. McAndless and Vice- 
president L. J. Kalmbach, Lincoln 
National, President C. E. Becker, Frank- 
lin Life, and Vice-president B. Werken- 
thin, American National. Mr. Biggers 
has a lodge on the shore of Lake Ham- 
ilton. 


NEWS BRIEFS 


President John J. King of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau of New York arrived by 
airplane Sunday evening, encountering 
the severe storm in the Chicago area and 
a bumpy experience. 


E. B. Heron, an agent at Galena, IIl., 
representing the Aetna Life, registered 
at the convention. He-:also was attend- 
ing the regional meeting of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty in the Edge- 
water Beach hotel. The U. S. F. & G. 
started its proceedings with a luncheon 
and gave a cocktail party and banquet 
in the evening and had another session 
the next morning. There were present 
a number of officials from its home office 
in Baltimore. As a result of the two 
meetings the hotel was quite crowded 
and there were no vacant rooms. 

R. M. Malpas of Lebanon, Ind., and 
Los Angeles, vice-president Peoples Life 
of Frankfort, Ind., and Mrs. Malpas will 
remain at their summer place until elec- 
tion day so they can give two votes for 
their fellow Indianian. 

H. T. Dobbs, vice-president 
Life & Health, and president 
Insurers Conference, and Raymund 
Daniel, conference executive secretary, 
were introduced at the Industrial 
tron. 


Industrial 
Industrial 


Sec- 








Officers and members of the Amer- 





ican Life Convention and add our 
best wishes and congratulations for 
the splendid work accomplished 

the business of Life Insurance. Those 
words, "Life Insurance'’ have be- 
come a synonym for "Guaranteed 
Security." To you we would give 
credit for much of our progress and 


success. 


| PEOPLES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
‘Fhe Fruendly Company” 
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Cc. F. NETILESHIP, JR., Colonial Lite 


New Chairman 

The Financial Section started its ses- 
sions with a luncheon Monday presided 
over by F. J. Travers, second vice-presi- 
dent Lincoln National Life as chairman 
with C. F. Nettleship, secretary Colonial 
Life as secretary. After the luncheon 
speaker concluded the members ad- 
iourned to the ball room to hear three 


set speakers: N. H. ioe wer treasurer 
Minnesota Mutual; E. A. Camp, Jr., 
treasurer Liberty National: J. S. Cor- 
ley, assistant treasurer Bankers Life oi 
[owa. 
Geo. P. Ellis Luncheon Speaker 

Geo. P. Ellis, Chicago, chairman of 
the board, Illinois Chamber of Com- 
merce, past president American Society 


Certified Public 
lowing the 
termining 


Accountants spoke fol- 
luncheon on method of de- 
true corporate earnings. He 


NEW OFFICERS 
Chairman—-C. F. Nettleship. 
tary Colonial Life. 

Vice Chairman Grant 
treasurer Business Men’s Assurance. 

Secretary Ehney A. Camp. Jr.. 
treasurer Liberty National Life. 


secre- 


Torrance. 


urged a clearer and more detailed 
report on concerns. The condensed 
financial report, he held, is unrevealing. 
Managements, he insisted must have bet- 
ter accounting reports. Full facts con- 


cerning earnings and markets 


given. Purchasers of securities want to 
obtain full information as to reserves 
set up. There should be a more intelli- 


gent job done in rendering reports. 
Speaking of the SEC Mr. Ellis de- 
clared its operations had had a whole- 
_ effect. It had sought to secure a 
full, 


intelligent and frank report from 
concerns whose securities were up for 
registration. There may have been 


some unfair actions in its investigating 
side but in its regulatory he insisted it 
had accomplished something. By stat- 
ute it is granted certain powers. It has 
tried to build up uniformity on acount- 


ing. 
Make Reports Unintelligible 

Mr. Ellis asserted the audit report 
may be quite detailed and yet a concern 
will boil it down until it does not re- 
veal what it should. 

Insurance companies in purchasing 
stocks or bonds should insist, he 


thinks, on fuller data and wider array 
of information. In addition to the 
financial audit, he said there should be 
a management audit. 

Some concerns, he added, do not 
keep up proper maintenance records. A 
purchaser of securities is entitled to 


should be . 


KF. J. TRAVERS, Lincoln National 
Retiring Chairman 
know if a plant is kept up or if it is 


facing a breakdown. 

While much prejudice was foun 
against the efficiency expert, yet Mr. 
Ellis contended such a person was 
seeking proper extra information. Then 
came the industrial engineer and now 


the management engineer. Such a per- 
son aims to obtain all available informa- 
tion on markets and all factors that 
enter into a client’s operations. Pur- 
chasers have a right to know what the 
markets are, what are its relations to 
labor, and supply. There must be an 
intelligent basis on which to work. Peo- 
ple should know what concerns are go- 
ing to do in vears to come. Some do 
not anticipate the changes and can not 
inake the grade. 


Officials Bring Greetings 


C. A. Craig, president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention declared the finan- 
cial department presents the stiffest job 
of any department in a life company. 
He has had 40 years in insurance and 
yet today he acknowledged he knows 
but little about what to buy. Life com- 
panics find their chief competitor is 
the federal government. It desires 
people to loan money to it so that it 
can loan to others. He sees no relief 
under present conditions but naively 
added “I hope we may get relief soon.” 

General Manager C. B. Robbins said 
the Lite Officers Investment Seminar 
was the greatest achievement of the 
year in A. L. C. accomplishments. He 
expressed doubt whether the University 
of Indiana can accommodate all comers 
next year so popular was its course this 
year. 

Dr. P. M. Hauser, assistant chief 
statistician for population, U. S. Bureau 
of Census, in his address said that while 
final returns are not mobilized it seems 
probable that the growth of population 
in urban centers has been retarded dur- 
ing the last decade. Southern cities of 
over 100,000 population do not show the 
same percentage of decline. In fact they 
evince a material increase. Dr. Hauser 
said it is very definite that the percent- 
age of growth for the entire country 
shows a decline due to decrease in birth 
rate and population. This will have an 
effect on consumption of goods and 
capital formation. Population growth 
and development of new territory have 
been the causes for rapid development 


of this country, he said. 

“We can look ahead,” he said, “to sta- 
tionary population or even a decline.’ 
The question arises, he continued, is 
what enterprises will absorb capital. 
There are various opportunities, he said, 


but declining population growth will 
have to be considered. The investment 
problem, he predicts, will become acute 
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if present population change continues. 
He said these trends call for a profound 
study of the economic structure. He 
stated there will be a constant upward 
rend in average age of population. 


Life Officers Investment Seminar 


Alex Cunningham, vice - president 
Western Life of Helena, Mont., pre- 
sented a report on the 1940 Life Officers 
Investment Seminar at Indiana Univer- 
sity. It was a genuine success. Mr. 
Cunningham also made a report to the 

L. C. executive committee. There 
were 73 company executives present 
representing 57 companies domiciled in 
27 states. There were seven presidents 
registered and two actuaries 

The close association of the men pres- 
ent was highly beneficial he said. They 
were free to exchange ideas and infor- 
mation. The tuition was $200 each to 
cover all expense, promotional and ac- 
tual school work. All bills were paid 
and there was left $50. The seminar 
next year will be held two weeks earlier 
hoping to escape the heat. Some sort 
of continuous service is recommended in 
the way of a bulletin of information. 
The committee recommended that a 
fund be set aside, $300 for the bulletin 
service, it to be sent to all members of 
the American Life Convention. 

I weeks word will go 


In two out for 


advance registration. If there are too 
many, it may be necessary to have two 
sections, one to follow the other, or the 
registrants may be limited in number. 
Mr. Cunningham also intimated there 
may be a freshman and advanced course. 
A dividend of $25 was declared on last 
year’s registrants. 

It was also decided to have some re- 
search work on projects that will be per- 
tinent to financial departments. 

Next year’s fee will be continued on 
the $200 basis. The most successful 
teachers he declared, were those who 
make their living by teaching. Probably 
next year there will be more professional 
teachers on the faculty and they will 
have to be paid. 

Mr. Cunningham was the chief spon- 
sor and promoter of the seminar. 

The Financial Section voted hereaiter 
to have a chairman, vice-chairman and 
secretary, the vice-chairman being a 
new post. 


James L. 
Metropolitan 


Madden, now one of the 
Life vice-presidents, was 
on hand. When he was manager of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce insurance 
department he never failed to attend. 
President David Sarnoff, Radio Cor- 
poration of America, who gave one of 
the most scholarly addresses of the 
week, was accompanied by President 
James A McLain, Guardian Life. 





the Institution of Life 
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EDWARD B. RAUB 
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Ff orward— 


THROUGH PROSPERITY, 
WARS AND DEPRESSIONS 


The Indianapolis Life Insurance Company, a L 
Mutual Company, organized in 1903, is proud of the record of 
Insurance through good years and bad 

It also points with pride to its own share in the record of 
these vears, and it faces the future with courage 


1929 TO DECEMBER 31, 
ASSETS OF THE INDIANAPOLIS LIFE INCREASED .. 
SURPLUS INCREASED ...... 


gains 
$16,230,362.30 to policy- 

holders and beneficiaries during these 
The Company's conservative course of management through 


the vears has thoroughly fortified it to face whatever the coming 
vears may bring of prosperity or problem eras. 


Indianapolis Life Insurance 
Over $113,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force 


\gency opportunities in Indiana, 


lowa,. 


egal Reserve 


- and confidence 


1939 — 
129.6% 
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FOR POLICY- 
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Texas and California 
A. H. KAHLER 
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Uncertainties of New Era 


Pointed Out by Clarke 


Inflation seems to be a strong possi- 
bility arising from the estimated budget 
of 25 billion dollars annually for war 
preparedness, Dwight L. Clarke, execu- 
tive vice-president Occidental Life of 
California, declared in a talk on “The 
End of an Era” in the general session 
Thursday. Twenty-five billions annu- 
ally taken out of a national income 
which in 1939 was estimated at about 69 
billions would have a powerful impact 
upon the national economy, he said. If 
it should not mean inflation, it would 
certainly mean taxes beyond the wildest 
fears of yesterday. 

“Despite the soothing reassurances of 
politicians who avoid realities,” he said, 
“does it not certainly mean a lower 
standard of living of the average Amer- 
ican? In his reaction to that grim fact, 
how will he view life insurance? Will 
he pay out as high a percentage of his 
income for premiums? Will not circum- 
stances force him to curtail the savings 
portion of those premiums and more and 
more make protection for his dependents 
his primary consideration? Will he not 
be forced to confine himself to income 
replacement insurance? These are only 
a few of the lively possibilities that we 
face. How well prepared is the institu- 
tion of life insurance to carry on in such 
a new era’ How may we better gird 
ourselves for the task? First, I be- 
lieve we should be very chary about 
serene reliance on the traditions and 
techniques of a former age.” 
Policyholders Powerful Medium 


He said life insurance men should 
take more to heart the real meaning of 
the fact of 65 million policyholders. 
These are not only the objects of the 
life men’s responsibilities and_ benefici- 
aries of their trusts, but if they are 
properly informed about the business, 
which is their business, they will be 
allies to insist upon sanity in govern- 
mental expenditures, upon avoidance of 
impractical experiments and unnecessary 
government competition with private en- 
terprise. They will raise a bulwark 
against “creeping collectivism.” 

Mr. Clarke said those in the business 
must be constantly on the alert to avoid 
that process of “senility” with which 
economists find some types of industry 
suffer after they have reached a certain 
period of maturity. 

“Successful investment managers will 
have to think of it as a sort of Damocles 
suspended over their every decision. 
In the post war world, I suggest that 
this factor will have greater potentiali- 
ties for disaster than ever before.” 


Expects Further Interest Drop 


Mr. Clarke said the national defense 
program will serve to depress interest 
rates. It is not necessary for the coun- 
try to get into war to spend staggering 
sums on defense and this would mean 
an indefinite continuance of deficit financ- 
ing, with all its evils. The country 
faces the sure prospect, he said, that a 
growing percentage of funds will go 
into government securities at a very 
low rate. The companies will not in- 
vest solely from the viewpoint of safety 
plus a meager return, but will do so as 
a patriotic duty and with manifold 
pressures influencing them in that di- 
rection. Moreover, the concerns en- 
gaged in war work are not going to 
afford the life companies much relief 
in the matter of interest, for to the ex- 
tent that they are needed in war or de- 
fense they may be sure of governmental 
steps to see that they are financed very 
economically. 

There is another factor, he said, which 
is serving constantly to depress the in- 
terest rate and maintain it at a low 
level. This is the large proportion of 
the national income which is repre- 
sented by life insurance reserves. He 
said evidence “points to the fact that 


these constantly increasing reserves 
have much more to do with the con- 
tinued low interest rate than even many 
economists suspect. They grow in lean 
years as well as in fat and must be in- 
vested if we are to meet the contractual 
provisions of our policies covering re- 
serve accumulations. 

“The problem is one that equally 
concerns actuaries and portfolio man- 
agers. If the first group obligates the 
companies to credit more interest than 


DWIGHT L. CLARKE, Los Angeles 


Executive Vice-president Occidental Life 


the second group can earn, the effect 
on surplus is identical with that sus- 
tained if the investment management 
exercises poor judgment in its purchase 
of securities. Similarly, when the in- 
vestment officers, from the evidence be- 
fore them, can see only a long continu- 
ance of low interest yields, it is their 
duty to suggest a revision of future 
guaranteed rates to the actuaries. 


Expects Further Rate Boosts 


“Of course there have been premium 
rate increases and recently some an- 
nouncements of a lower interest factor 
on reserve accumulations. In my hum- 
ble opinion we have all been too slow 
in taking such action and have not gone 
far enough. To prophesy is rash but I 
believe another year or two will-see us 
again revising premium rates upward 
with still lower interest guarantees, or 
at least placing much greater sales em- 
phasis on those forms of insurance in 
which the interest factor plays the least 
part.” 

Mr. Clarke said the record of the in- 
vestment officers is not too imposing. 
They have been fighting a rear guard 
action, fighting hard but losing ground. 

“We have searched high and low for 
new fields of investment with rather 
negative results,” he said. “In the bond 
division, we bought .long maturities to 
match our long term liabilities but more 
and more our investment setup shows 
its equilibrium threatened as ever higher 
percentages of our better holdings are 
redeemed far ahead of their maturity. 
A lot of the measures and tests that 
the experience of years taught us to 
apply to our bond purchases are prov- 
ing insufficient. Of course, the funda- 
mentals of good credit can never 
change. But new forces intrude to upset 
what was formerly sound practice.” 

He pointed out that a greatly ex- 
panded aviation industry, even after 
war needs are over, may be forced into 
far great competition with the railroads 
and other forms of transportation which 
could profoundly and adversely affect 
the rail securities. 

Owned real estate seems to be the 





neglected child of the life insurance 
business, he said, in the sense that man- 
agement takes no long range account 
of it but assumes a defensive attitude 
when it is mentioned. Perhaps because 
the bulk of the real estate was acquired 
involuntarily, through foreclosure, Mr. 
Clarke said, considerable stigma attaches 
to it as an asset and more controversy 
rages as to how it shall be valued and 
how long held than applies to any 
other asset. It constituted 7.8 percent 
of the admitted assets and had a book 
value totaling $2,154,000,000 at the end 
of 1938. Thus it appears that the life 
companies own about 1.25 percent of 
all the country’s land and improvements, 
he said. 


Makes Real Estate Proposal 


Life insurance is inherently a long 
range operation, he said, and as the bulk 
of its obligations always possesses a 
distant maturity, so may its investments 
be accorded cyclical or “average” treat- 
ment rather than kept in a condition of 
constant liquidity. He asked whether 
companies would not gain strength and 
security by placing their real estate ac- 
counts on a definite 3% percent net in- 
come basis. The companies are per- 
mitted to amortize the bond holdings 
which obviates sharp peaks and dips. 
A like uniformity in handling real estate 


would be beneficial. Such action would 
be recognition of the long term char- 
acter of life companies obligations; also 
of the fact that the so-called market 
value of any piece of farm land acquired 
in recent years and of many other pieces 
of property is probably much less today 
than when the loan was taken. The 
book values on -such parcels are too 
high, Mr. Clarke said, and supervisory 
authorities have just ground for criticism 
and concern, with the consequent de- 
mand that companies release their hold- 
ings at a sharp sacrifice regardless of 
general market conditions. He questioned 
whether this demand made in the name 
of safety for policyholders really has 
promoted safety more than it has im- 
paired it. 


Many Commissioners Approved 


Mr. Clarke said recently he wrote to 
51 insurance commissioners giving an 
outline of his proposal and asking for 
comment and criticism. Replies were 
received from 35 departments, 10 being 
definitely on record approving the plan 
without qualifications, six approving with 
qualifications and 11, while not then pre- 
pared to announce a definite decision, 
indicated a favorable attitude and a wish 
to give the matter further study. Four 
departments made entirely non-commit- 
tal replies and four more definitely dis- 
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...as always, for all progress and advance- 


ment of the aims and ideals and accom- 
plishments of this great institution of Life 


| Southland Life executives will watch, with 
American Life Convention in Chicago and 


constantly will seek to glean from them new 
thoughts, new plans, and new aspirations. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


A. Morgan Duke, President 
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> d ith intrinsic value. The main- 
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1ortization is an added motive for 
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is of especial significance in con- 





ction with real estate holdings, he 
He asked whether insurers make 
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Above—W. W. Chambreau, Washington, D. C., W. H. McBride, vice-president 
National Life & Accident: C. R. Holton, vice-president Great Northern Life. 

Below—E. A. Roberts, vice-president Minnesota Mutual Life; W. P. Coler. vice- 
president American United Life; A. T. Maclean, vice-president Massachusetts 
Mutual Life. 


esate beyond the statutory period, or 
a company could adopt it as a general 
method of adjusting book values on its 
owned real estate without formal law 
or departmental regulation, subject to 
the commissioners’ approval. 

“The plan itself,’ Mr. Clarke said, 
“contemplates that insead of forcing im- 
mediate sales or relying on values 
shown in some appraisal (which may 
err just as far on the down side as the 
old loan appraisal erred on the up), the 
life company owning real estate would 
annually write down the book value of 
a given parcel for, say, not more than 
a 10 year period until its average in- 
come for not less than the preceding 
five years shows a net yield of at least 
31% percent on the reduced book value. 
If it continues to hold the parcel beyond 
that five years, its value each year there- 
after will be reviewed and should the 
new five year average again show less 
than a 3% percent yield, a_ further 
writedown would be in order. 

“We can easily argue either way as 
to what course should be followed when 
improving income raises ‘the average 
i The con- 


-above the required minimum. 
servative policy would be to allow no 
writeups, but perhaps a more equitable 


rule would be to permit a writeup in 
such an instance only with the prior 
approval of the insurance department. 
We can also argue that no further write- 
downs be required as long as we main- 
tain a 3% percent net yield.” 


Treatment of Some Items 


He said it would be necessary to pro- 
vide that taxes, ordinary repairs and 
any other disbursements that are strictly 
expense items not be capitalized; net 
income would have to be defined as that 
remaining after deduction of the expense 
noted above, plus some reasonable de- 
preciation allowance on improvements, 
when not offset by repairs and renova- 
tions already charged. Income should 
not be charged with new improvements 
or major alterations so unusual as to 
create an additional investment. Book 
value in no case should contain any un 
collected interest on the foreclosed loan. 
l’oreclosure costs should be charged to 
expense within a very limited period and 
never permanently capitalized. 

Mr. Clarke asked if policyholders’ 
safety would not be adequately pro- 








tected by such a course. “Reputable ac- 
tuaries,’ he said, “agree with my con- 
tention that a parcel of real estate is 
just as good an asset as long term bonds 
or flat mortgages when carried at a 
value that shows a net return of a least 
34% percent. By taking an average of 
five years’ income, we allow for seasonal 
fluctuations, particularly on farm prop- 
erties. Ifa 10 vear period is allowed to 
accomplish such reductions, the insur- 
ers can budget the approximate amounts 
each vear without too drastic debits to 
surplus. Furthermore, there will be an 
additional stimulus to secure the maxi- 
mum yield on any property and so re 
sult in better operating methods and 
a real building up of the intrinsic value 
of the parecel.” 








On the Legal Section) program, the 


speakers vied with each other on the 
number of pages of material that they 
did not read. At the first morning ses- 
sion, J. F. Handy, associate counsel 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, speaking on 
medical expert testimony said that 
there were a thousand pages of his 

















study that he would not present while 

Robert Dechert, Penn Mutual Life coun- 

sel, toted along four large briefs which 

he had studied for his talk on the Phila- 

delphia arsenic poison ring. He said 

that he would read the briefs inasmuch JOSEPH C. O'MAHONEY 

as Mr. Handy did not read his thousand u Ss Senator from Wyoming and 
pages. Chairman of the TNEC 








has approximately 14‘%¢ of all new life 
Federal Life 
agents in recent months been on one 


insurance written by 


particular plan—the Streamliner? 


Because 


the Streamliner is a combination con- 
tract providing Life - Health - Acci- 
dent - Hospital coverage in one policy. 
This combination comes in packages of 
all sizes from $1,000 Life and $25 
monthly indemnity up to $10,000-$200. 


Rates are especially attractive. 


That's why about one out of every seven 
new policyholders buy COMPLETE cover- 


age in the Streamliner package. 
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DeWitt and Palmie 
Elected to Head 
Industrial Section 


With many pressing problems facing 
the business members of the Industrial 
Section welcomed the opportunity to re- 
view ~ TT situation and exchange 
views. . DeWitt, assistant secretary 
and assis hen treasurer of the Peninsular 
Life, was elected chairman succeeding 
Curtis P. Kendall, vice-president Wash- 
ington National. A. G. Palmie, assistant 
secretary and manager industrial depart- 
ment Home State Life, was named sec- 
retary. 

Greetings were extended by C. A. 
Craig, board chairman National Life & 
Accident and president of American 
Life Convention, and Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, A. L. C. manager. It was espe- 
cially appropriate that Mr. Craig should 
address the section as his company has 
played an active part in its progress. 

In his presidential talk Mr. Kendall 
deplored the ever increasing tendency 
toward subjugating of business and the 
introduction of government regulation. 
He said if the agency system is per- 
mitted to collapse it will be a calamity 
to the public, companies and agents. 
Field men have a double duty to do a 
good job in selling and building good 
will. He said the business should re- 
dedicate itself to building favorable pub- 
lic relations by making the public recog- 
nize the efficient service it renders. The 
industrial agent has now ceme into his 
own and is serving a useful and eco- 
nomic purpose, declared Mr. Kendall. 


Reviews Conversion Plan 


The conversion of industrial to ordi- 
nary was discussed by J. G. Bruce, as- 
sistant actuary Colonial Life of Jersey 
City, before the Industrial Section. At 
times the weekly policy does not fit the 
present situation and one needs an or- 
dinary policy, he said. This is largely 
due to change in circumstances. An 
agent who is in close touch with his 
policyhoiders on his industrial debit can 
point out the advisability of a change 
if it becomes desirable. 

To support his contention for conver- 
sion, Mr. Bruce advanced three consid- 
erations: First, a competing agent may 
claim a change to another company 
would be better than continuing the in- 
dustrial policy. Second, when the orig- 
inal agent has attended to the interests 
of the assured, the confidence of the lat- 
ter in that agent is tremendously in- 
creased and he is that much more ready 
to listen to the recommendations of the 
agent for a well balanced insurance pro- 
gram. Thirdly, many times a_ policy- 
holder whose mind has been poisoned by 
unfair attacks of radio counselors may 
have his confidence in the company and 
agent restored if the agent is in a posi- 
tion to effect a conversion to ordinary 
in those cases where a careful analysis 
or conference reveals any reason for dis- 
satisfaction. 

Reasonable Rule on Commissions 


On the question of allowing commis- 

sions on converted business he expressed 
the belief that a reasonable rule would 
be to allow full renewal commissions be- 
ginning with the first renewal commis- 
sion paid under the new policy and if the 
new policy is still in its first policy year 
to allow as a first year commission the 
excess of the full first year’s commission 
under the new policy over the first year 
commission or allowance already paid 
under the industrial policy. 
_ He stressed the fact that industrial 
insurance is needed today just as it al- 
Ways was because there is such a mul- 
titude of persons who cannot qualify for 
ordinary, no matter how much they may 
desire. 

In the discussion of Mr. Bruce's talk, 
cttorts to encourage constructive con- 
version work, yet at the same time to 
guard against abuses by agents, were 
considered. Mr. Bruce said that fortu- 
nately the companies were able to get a 
broad New York law by going to the 
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F avors indus 


Over Ordinary 


Former Research Bureau 
Man Says Distributive 
Machinery Is Better 


Advantages of the industrial business 
as compared to ordinary were pointed 
out by H. E. Niles, superintendent of 
avencies Baltimore Life, before the I[n- 
dustrial Section of the American Lite 
Convention. Mr. Niles’ talk was espe- 
cially significant inasmuch as he had op- 
portunity to study operations of both 
types of companies while on the staff 
ot the Sales Research Bureau. He has 
been with the Baltimore Life since the 
first of this year. 

Industrial business has better distribu- 
tive machinery than ordinary and it 


covers better the needs of the public, 
Mr. Niles pointed out. The average 
industrial agent earns more than the 


average ordinary agent and the turn 
over in industrial agents is about half 
of that among ordinary agents. The 
average industrial company is growing 
faster in both total and ordinary busi- 
ness than the purely ordinary company, 
Mr. Niles stated. The collecting and 
selling work which the industrial agent 
does fits together very well and places 
a man in sounder position than if he 
were to specialize in one or the other. 
Collecting gives the agent a surer in- 
come, a larger number of prospects and 
a deliaita job. Sure income from col- 
lections eliminates the need for ad- 
vances which are the source of so much 
of the trouble in the ordinary companies. 
It enables an industrial manager to ap- 
proach a good man in another line with 
a guarantee of a certain minimum in- 
come. He need not feel he is asking 
the man to give up a more or less steady 
income for a position which may lead 
to larger returns after a period of low 
income. 


Answers Cost Criticism 


Answering the criticisms of the in- 
dustrial business, Mr. Niles said that the 
higher cost of industrial is necessary 
to pay for the service of the collector 
making calls every week and to pay 
for the home office operating expenses 
which are almost the same regardless 
of the size of the policy. 

The high lapse ratio in industrial in- 
surance is due to overselling, lack of 
stable employment and lack of stable 
purpose on the part of the buyer, Mr. 
Niles said. Although there is no ex- 
cuse for overselling it is difficult to: draw 
the line between overselling and legiti- 
mate selling. Economic conditions over 
which they have no control make it im- 
possible for many persons to continue 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


committee so that conversion 


Piper 
worked out according to 


plans can be 
experience. 

An instructive talk was given by H. 
EK. Niles, superintendent of agencies, 
Baltimore Life. He was formerly a staff 
member of the Sales; Research Bureau, 
and had an opportunity to study both 
the industrial and ordinary business. He 
said he felt the industrial was superior 
to ordinary because it offered better dis- 
tributive machinery and better served 
the public’s needs. Industrial agents are 
better compensated and there is less 
turnover in their ranks, he held. 

Agent’s contracts were analyzed by 
S. F. Keeble, associate general counsel 
Life & Casualty. He said that agents 
who are nominally considered to be on 
a salary basis are really on a commis 
sion as they must perform certain work 
in order to get paid. 

Agent’s contracts were also covered in 
a round table discussion. The responsi- 
bilities faced in compensating field men 
called under the conscription act were 
also reviewed. 


Officers of the Industrial Section 














B. L. DeWITT, Peninsular Life 
New Chairman 


Cc. P. KENDALL, Washington National 
Retiring Chairman 








TO THE KEEPER OF 
THE BUDGET 


To the keeper of the budget, ‘‘joy’’ is an 
income of a dollar and an outgo of ninety 
cents, while ‘‘gloom”’ is an income of a dol- 
lar and an outgo of a dollar and ten cents. 
The saving of a surplus, however small, is 
the first step toward economic success. 
Saving through life insurance in a company 
such as the Massachusetts Mutual is simply 
buying a greater future good by a smaller 
present sacrifice. 


Massachusett Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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policies and consequently results in 
lapses. 

Another factor which encourages the 
industrial lapse ratio is that the indus- 
trial policyholder loses less when he 
lapses his policy than when he fails to 
carry through many comparable transac- 
tions. If he is unable to make an install- 
ment payment on a radio or refrigerator 
he is required to give it up and get noth- 
ing back for his payments. 

In discussing the movement for union- 
ization of industrial agents, Mr. Niles 
said that he believes that it is concrete 
evidence of the need of developing a 
greater coordination and greater under- 
standing in the different parts of the 
organizations of companies selling indus- 
trial. There has been a development of 
much larger organizations than were typ- 
ical of the past and with the increase 
in size has come a rapid increase in prob- 
lems of communication, mutual under- 
standing and management. These must 
be solved to the general satisfaction of 
all parties. 


Majority Have Small Incomes 


In telling why he believes industrial 
better covers the needs of the public 
than does the purely ordinary business, 
Mr. Niles said that a study of national 
resources shows that 96% percent of the 
nation’s families have incomes of less 
than $4,000 per year. An additional 2.7 
percent have incomes of $4,000 up to 
$10,000 and only .8 percent have incomes 
of $10,000 or more. The 96% percent 
who have incomes less than $4,000 have 
76.9 percent of the total income and it 
is these people who are prospects for 
industrial insurance or for small ordi- 
nary policies. They have little need for 
any complicated insurance programming 
and are definitely not interested in hav- 


ing inheritance tax insurance or insur- 
ace to provide indefinitely for the needs 
of their dependents. 


May Grant Burial Cover 


In discussing the hearings on indus- 
trial insurance before the Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee, Mr. Niles 
said that he feels that there is a possibil- 
ity the government may grant free 
burial insurance in small amounts. If it 
does, it may stimulate private insurance 
especially among more thrifty persons. 
It will probably cut down the number 
of applications from the shiftless, which 
the business prefers not to insure on ac- 
count of their high lapse rate. The re- 
sult might be a lower volume of new in- 
dustrial business, but what would be left 


‘would be of higher quality. Mr. Niles 


said that he believes that if an industry 
is honestly fulfilling a widely felt public 
demand it will not be destroyed. The 
TNEC hearings have shown the funda- 
mental soundness, the health, and the 
honesty of life insurance business, he 
declared. 


Enumerates Major Problems 


Taking up the problems that confront 
the industrial business, Mr. Niles said 
that these are largely human problems. 
They are: 1. How can insurance money 
paid to beneficiaries be made more useful 
to them? 2. How can the reliable and 
thrifty poor be protected at the least pos- 
sible cost? 3. How far can and should 
the insurance companies go in providing 
for the rather shiftless poor? 4. How 
can operating costs be reduced in the 
home office and field through better 
methods and better selected, trained and 
supervised personnel? 5. How can the 
smaller industrial companies achieve the 
success obtained by certain leading com- 
panies in providing a relatively high 
standard of living for their agents? 6. 
How can higher standards of honesty be 
secured both among agents and policy- 
holders? 7. How can lapses be reduced? 





Geared. to Prospor 


—With more than $200,000,000.00 of insurance in 
force; 

—Capital and surplus funds of over $2,000,000.00; 

—Assets of nearly $44,000,000.00: 

—A record of 56 years of distinguished service; 

—Vigorous, forceful, agency-minded executives, an 


aggressive sales force and an unusually complete 
and attractive line of policies; 
—An enthusiastic approach to production which is 


resulting in an increasing volume of business; 


THE FRANKLIN is geared to prosperity and looks 
forward to rapid expansion as a Company and steady 


development and progress for its agents. 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Illinois 
C. E. BECKER, President 
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Col. Robbins Gives Report 


of the Year's Activities 


Manager C. B. Robbins in his report 
said that thus far only a few of the 
larger companies have seen fit to in: 
clude a war clause in their policies and 
to apply them only to certain risks. A 
number have tentatively adopted such 
clauses and submitted them to the state 
departments so that if necessary they 
can be issued without delay, getting be- 
forehand their approval. Various forms 
have been approved by the states except 
Iowa, where there are limitations as to 
certain classes of policyholders affected. 
Col. Robbins recited his experience 
with the TNEC snoopers, saying there 
was nothing in the correspondence 
which could not have been published to 
the world but the SEC had no right to 
demand it as it was private correspond- 
ence. 
Col. Robbins reported that he repre- 
sented the convention in opposition to 
the Jones-Wheeler farm mortgage lend- 
ing bill. 


Social Security Legislation 


As to social security measures and the 
application of the various state unem- 
ployment compensation acts to insurance 
agents it can be said that the past legis- 
lative year has been a favorable one. 

Some concern has been felt over some 
bills pending in Congress which would 
delete the exemption for insurance 
agents from that section of the internal 
revenue code which relates to unemploy- 
ment compensation. Col. Robbins said 
these measures are not active and it is 
unlikely that they will make any prog- 
ress for some time. He opined that 
Senator Waegner’s bill containing such 
a provision was introduced for academic 
purposes only and is not expected to be 
reported out. 

Col. Robbins said that companies have 
close to 25 percent of all their invest- 
ments in tax exempt securities. This 
year the upward trend of corporate tax 
rates was accelerated by an increase of 
3.1 percent. It is startling, he added, 
to know that the change of only eight 
votes would have passed the Brown 
amendment to the excess profits bill 
which provided for reciprocal taxation 
of the income of federal and state securi- 
ties heretofore tax exempt. With the 


Mine Host 











WILLIAM M. DEWEY 


W. M. Dewey, head executive of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, is personally 
known to hundreds of insurance people. 
His hotel is the most popular one in 
the country so far as insurance con- 
ventions are concerned. It certainly is 
all things in one. 


defeat of the Brown amendment, he de- 
clared, the matter of tax exempt securi- 
ties may be considered dead for the rest 
of the session. 

Forecast of new insurance to be writ- 
ten in 1941 will be in error, he asserted, 
if consideration is not given to the possi- 
bility of the conscription law, whereby 
subsidized government life insurance 
may be available to enlisted men in 
sums from $1,000 to $10,000 provided 
application be made within 120 days after 
enlistment. It is estimated, he said, that 
before the present defense program is 
completed the national debt will rise to 
$60,000,000,000, thereby weakening na- 
tional credit to an appreciable degree 
and also taxes are destined for rapid 
increase. 

Col. Robbins referred to some impor- 
tant state and federal court decisions, 
among those having the greatest interest 
dealing with deductibility of a percent- 
age of disability reserves as “reserve 
funds required by law” in computing 
federal income tax. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
ruling in the John Hancock Mutual issue 
holding that insurance is commerce is 
decidedly interesting. 


Detailed Work of the ALC 


He dealt with the various departments 
of the executive office of the convention. 
The member companies have $44,741,- 
815,295 in force. In conclusion he said: 

“The events of the past year have re- 
sulted in the American Life Convention 
taking the leadership in many matters 
affecting the welfare of life insurance as 
a whole, and the interests of all life in- 
surance ‘companies. Its success has been 
possible only through the wholehearted 
cooperation of the member companies 
of the convention. If life insurance can 
maintain a united front, as we have done 
in the past, we need have no fear of as- 
saults upon its integrity or management 
so long as its matchless record is main- 
tained.” 


Huge U.S. Debt Is 
Threat to System 


The United States government’s enor- 
mous public debt, which has_ been 
steadily increasing for years, is of seri- 
ous moment to life insurance executives 
and to all who are entrusted with the 
care and investment of funds, said Hugh 
S. Magill, president American Federation 
of Investors, Inc., in a talk on “Per- 
petuating American System of Govern- 
ment.” It is a threatening danger to the 
perpetuation of the American system of 
government and every economist knows 
that only by bringing the federal budget 
into balance can the ultimate national 
bankruptcy be prevented, he said. 

Interest rates have been greatly re- 
duced, Mr. Magill said, but even at these 
reduced rates, the interest on the na- 
tional debt is in excess of $1,000,000,000 
a year. Although low rates are of bene- 
fit to the government in handling the 
huge public debt, there is a serious ques- 
tion whether such low interest rates are 
not of equal disadvantage to the average 
thrifty American citizen. In life insur- 
ance the loss in reduced dividends to the 
65,000,000 policyholders is estimated to 
be about $500,000,000 a year, all trace- 
able directly to reduced interest on in- 
vestments. 


Notes Danger of Inflation 


_ The most imminent danger in the na- 
tion’s financial situation, he warned, lies 
in the possibility of extreme currency 
and credit inflation. This, when it has 
occurred in other countries, always has 
resulted in suffering and destitution 
among the poor with baneful effects ex- 
tending through the great body of 
thrifty, industrious citizens who ordi- 


narily carry on the work of private en- 
terprise and pay the bulk of the taxes. 
To remedy this situation there must be 
a serious minded recognition of the dan- 
ger, backed by a courageous determina- 
tion to place the government on a sound 
financial basis. The tax load should he 
equitably distributed. 


Wants to Preserve Private Control 


Mr. Magill stated that he was per- 
sonally interested in life insurance and 
in the maintenance of life companies, as 
private enterprises. He said he is vitally 
concerned about this enterprise being 
threatened with the domination and con- 
trol of communistically minded bureau- 
crats and politicians in the federal gov- 
ernment. It is question of supreme 
importance, Mr. Magill concluded, not 
only to executives of life insurance com- 
panies, but in particular to every life 
insurance policyholder in the country. 
He believes the situation demands that 
policyholders prepare for concerted ac- 
tion against this danger. 


Program for the Women 

Special social features were arranged 
for visiting women. A suite was re- 
served for their headquarters. A com- 


mittee of wives of American Life Con- 
Service Bureau 
in _ charge, 


vention and American 
officials was 











consisting of 
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Mrs. R. H. Kastner, Mrs. Lee N. Par- 
ker, Mrs. Barrett Woodsmall, Mrs. F. 
E. Huston, Mrs. M. E. Benson. Mrs. 

M. B. Cederstrom, Mrs. V. A. Lutnichi, 
Mrs. H. A. Coupland, Mrs. R. A. Me- 
Kenzie. 

On Tuesday the ladies were entet 
tained by Mme. Dammarh Cardreider 
and Irene Daash mumerologists. On 
Wednesday afternoon the ladies were 


taken to the Selwyn to see Elwyn Nu 


u 





gent in “The Male Animal.” On Thurs- 
day _ afternoon Evelyn Eaton gave 
“Quietly My Captain Waits,” and there - 
was a book review by Florence B. Ellis 
who also gave a brief talk on her re- 
cent South American trip. 

R. E. Henley, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel Life of Virginia, and A. E. 
Brosmith, Travelers attorney, were dis- 
cussing the results of the Yale Univer- 


sity-Virginia football game in which the 


latter triumphed. Mr. Brosmith keeps an 
eye on Yale’s progress, although he is 
an alumnus at Holy Cross. Mr. Henley 
seldom misses a University of Virginia 
game. 

V. J. Skutt, vice-president and counsel 
United Benefit Life, was telling about 
the dedication of his company’s new 


home office building 
From the Life 


in Omaha. 
Insurance Sales Re- 


search Bureau came Manager J: M. Hol- 
combe, Consultant Ward Phelps, Diree- 
tor of Service B. N. Woodson. 
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Rhodes Shows How | 
Life Insurance Is 
Peculiar Business 


Mutual Benefit Life Vice- 
president Points Out 
Some Individual Factors 


the assumption that life companies 
are Just typical members of a homogene- 
ous group of financial institutions, sub- 
ject only for their understanding and 
administration to group classification, is 
1 misconception, and in the misconcep- 
tion is found the basic reason for many 
criticisms, E. E. 
Rhodes, Mutual Benefit 
Life, declared in his address on “A Pe- 
at of the general 


present-day mistaken 


vice-president 
culiar Business” one 
sessions. 

“There is no class of which the insti- 
tution of life insurance is a typical mem- 
ber,” he continued. “I have, therefore, 
entitled my paper ‘A Peculiar Business, 
and I shall endeavor to set forth some 
of the respects which make the title an 
appropriate one. 

Life Companies Do Not Produce 

“The business employs capital and 
labor, but it produces nothing. Through 
its operations wealth is created by others, 


but in and of itself it does not create 
wealth. The companies are distributors, 
not creators. As generally conducted, 


they are not commercial. They repre- 
sent the largest and most successful ex- 
periment in cooperation which the world 
has seen. 

“If necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, life insurance can be said to be one 
of the daughters. The need for life in- 
surance, as we know it today, grew out 
of invention. In the early days, when 
the family was a complete unit, produc- 
ing pretty much all that it needed for 
its sustenance and comfort, there was 
no one member of the family who was 
the sole bread winner. As inventions 
multiplied and as the industrial system 
became established, the importance of 
the family as a producing unit waned. 
The head of the family was diverted into 
manufacturing or into trade and com- 
merce, and in many cases death resulted 
in the loss of income to his dependents. 
Thus arose the need for life insurance. 
Life grew more complex constantly and 
as the complexity increased the need for 
life insurance increased. 


Theory of Probabilities 


“The business of insurance is founded 
primarily upon the doctrine of chances, 
or, to state it more euphemistically, per- 
haps, upon the theory of probabilities. 
Aside from the application of the prin- 
ciple of compound interest, the processes 
are the same as those involved in the 
various games of chance. Elizur Wright 
referred to these processes as betting, 
but he pointed out that it was betting 
made useful. In ordinary betting there 
must be a winner and a loser. In life 
insurance every partaker receives a full 
equivalent for his contribution. 

“Experience has demonstrated that 
in a large homogeneous group the num- 
ber of deaths occurring yearly can be 
foretold with reasonable certainty. With 
reasonable assumption regarding inter- 
est earnings and expenses, life insurance 
companies are thus enabled to construct 
tables of premium rates for the various 
policy contracts which they issue. Upon 
this foundation the business of life in- 
surance has been built. Today it em- 
braces approximately 50 percent of the 
population of these United States. 

“The oustanding insurance distributed 


FieNATIONAL 


Always on Job 








F. EDWARD HUSTON, Chicago 


F. Edward Huston, secretary and ac- 
tuary of the American Life Convention, 
is one of the most useful men in the or- 
ganization. He has accomplished much, 
is very constructive and dependable. He 
is often counsulted by members. 





among some 300 companies amounted, 
at the beginning of this year, to $114,- 
000,000,000. There had been accumu- 
lated to meet the payments falling due 
under these contracts $29,000,000,000. 
This sum with future premiums falling 
due and with interest earnings computed 
on a conservative rate, will suffice to ful- 
fill all outstanding contracts which be- 
come payable under their terms. It will 
also meet the obligations under those 
policies which are not carried to com- 
plete fulfillment. The business may be 
said to be peculiar in that approximately 
Si percent of the accumulated assets as 
of Jan. 1, 1940, was required by law. 
This percentage will vary with different 
companies, and in the same company at 
different times; but it will always con- 
stitute a very large proportion of the 
assets. The remaining assets are held 
to meet current policy claims and mis- 
cellaneous liabilities and such contin- 
gencies as may arise. I know of no 
business, other than insurance, which is 
required by law to maintain such a vol- 
ume of assets in order to continue do- 
ing business. 


Gathers Savings of Thousands 


“It is an interesting speculation to 
contemplate what the condition of the 
financial world would be if the insti- 
tution of life insurance did not exist. 
Could the enormous aggregation of in- 
vestments, to which I have referred, 
have been otherwise accumulated? It is 
true that the types of these investments 
are similar to those in which other in- 
vested funds are distributed, and it may 
be imaginatively assumed that the quan- 
tum of all invested funds would be the 
same if there were no life insurance 
companies. Reason leads us to reject 
the assumption. These funds represent 
what may be called the savings of mil- 
lions of individuals, and on the average 
the share of each individual therein is 
very small. Such savings are of an en- 
tirely different character from those of 
any other. They have been made as the 
result of the special appeal which is 
found only in life insurance. This ap- 
peal is peculiar in that it calls primarily 
for saving for the benefit of others. Al- 
lowing, however, the assumption to stand 
for a moment, it will be at once recog- 
nized that such investments could not be 
distributed geographically so as to ac- 
complish the greatest good for the coun- 
try as a whole except through the me- 
dium of life insurance companies.” 

Mr. Rhodes then pointed out how life 
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of life insurance dollars continues to be the 
world's greatest medium for individual social 
security. Provident men and women have the 
foresight to create their own social security. Let us 
continue to point the way to others lest they en- 
trust their priceless future to untried subsitutes. 


* * * 


To the American Life Convention officers and 
members we extend our greetings and best 
wishes. 


CENTRAL STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. ALFRED FAIRBANK, PRES. 








EUREKA-MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


Eureka Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Extends Greetings to the 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTI 


The Corporation has available for 
good personal producers who can 
organize a General Agency, an 
old fashioned general agency con- 


tract in lucrative territory. 


A. V. Weaver 
Treas. & Asst. Secy. 


J. N. Warfield 
President 


T. J. Mohan 
Vice President, Charge of Field 
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Howard Brace, secretary Occidental Life, Los Angeles; C. G. Morris, assistant 
attorney-general Kansas; T. M. Ryan, general counsel Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 


insurance funds had aided agriculture, 
transportation, commerce, business, 
housing, etc., adding: ‘Without life in- 
surance funds, the country’s progress 
would have been retarded. It is a self- 
demonstrating proposition that life in- 
surance assets have supported and stim- 
ulated every form of essential enterprise 
in every corner of the land.” 

Clearly answering the criticism of 
some that the large accumulation of 
assets in life insurance was a menace 
to the country’s welfare, Mr. Rhodes 
said: “Because of the wide diversity 
and distribution of life insurance assets 
and because of the interdependence in- 
herent in their administration, their mag- 
nitude conceals no threat of danger. Life 
insurance cannot be abandoned or ham- 
pered without adverse effect upon na- 
tional progress and prosperity.” 


Protection of Funds 


He then pictured how closely the as- 
sets of life insurance are invested and 
protected, how these investments are 
diversified generically and geographical- 
ly. For instance, with respect to bonds 
and stocks, he showed there are 80,000 
official valuations of such securities held 
by the life insurance companies. 

He said, also, that while it is true 
there is a concentration of large life 
insurance companies in the Middle At- 
lantic and New England states, but aside 
from the fact that the legal title of their 
assets is held at their places of domi- 
cile, there is no such concentration of 
investments, since there is a very wide 
geographical distribution of the invest- 
ments by these companies, but a small 
part of which is at the place of their 
domicile. In fact their investments in 
the Middle Atlantic and New England 
states in proportion to their accumulated 
policy reserves is less in those sections 
than elsewhere in the United States. 
The ratio of investments to reserves 
ranged from 103 percent in the East 
north central states to 208 percent in the 
West south central states, he brought 
out. The states most favored propor- 
tionately by life insurance investments 
were Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 


Not Participating in Management 


Mr. Rhodes stressed that while life 
insurance funds have largely gone where 
local capital is insufficient to meet local 
needs the companies have not attempted 
to interfere or participate in the man- 
agement of the enterprises which their 
funds have helped develop. 

“They are concerned only with the 
security of their principal and the re- 
ceipt of interest,” he added. “With this 
policy constantly before them, there is 
no danger that the assets of the compa- 
nies will ever become a menace to the 
American people, nor can it be sup- 
posed that any menace can arise by the 
withholding of funds from enterprises 
which are needful to the prosperity of 
the country and which can offer suffi- 
cient security.” 

Answering other unfair criticisms, Mr. 





Rhodes completely exploded them. For 
instance, on the matter of directors, he 
admitted that the boards of directors of 
life companies are _ self-perpetuating 
bodies, adding that any management 
would be false to the trust reposed in 
it if it was not true. He said that while 
comparatively few policyholders of mu- 
tual companies exercise their right to 
vote for directors or trustees, their fail- 
ure to do so would seem to be evidence 
of their satisfaction with the kind of 
management their company is receiving. 
He also brought out that there are no 
trade secrets in life insurance, and that 
whatever is known by any company is 
or can be known by all other companies. 
There are no patents or copyrights 
which tend to a monopoly. There is 
strong competition between the com- 
panies and the striking fact is that in 
the main this competition is initiated 
by the smaller companies, he brought 
out, observing that the smaller compa- 
nies are growing at a more rapid rate 
than the larger companies of the East. 


No Company Desires a Monopoly 


“In the light of the facts to which I 
have referred,’ he continued, “it must 
be admitted, I think, that no company 
or group of companies has or desires to 
have a monopoly. The men connected 
with the several companies are far- 
sighted enough to realize that the de- 
velopment of the companies with which 
they are connected depends largely upon 
the development of the institution as a 
whole.” 

He then touched on various policy 
forms and their peculiar place in filling 
the requirements of the men and women 
of the United States. The evolution 
from lump sum payments to the monthly 
payments guaranteed for life that now 
protects so many widows and orphans 
in the country. Insurance for taxes of 
various kinds, business insurance pro- 
tecting the key men of various enter- 
prises, annuities or old-age insurance, 
group insurance and the like. 

In conclusion he brought out that life 
companies have two primary aims: First 
to make their policy contracts abso- 
lutely safe; second, to deal with the 
policyholders with the utmost liberality, 
making the policy contracts as flexible 
as possible and to render the greatest 
possible amount of service to the policy- 
holders. Also that life insurance as 
generally practiced is not a private busi- 
ness but a cooperative enterprise par- 
ticipated in bv some 65,000,000 men. 
women and children of the country and 
differing from other business enterprises 
in that it is founded upon principles of 
beneficence, vielding to those engaged 
in it a satisfaction they are helping to 
solve one of the world’s great problems. 

All the details in preparing for the 
convention, the general sessions and sec- 
tion meetings were in charge of Assist- 
ant Secretary Mildred Hammond, who 
was given credit for a successful piece 
of work by Manager Robbins when he 
presented his report. 
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Sound Defense Begins 
With Good. Government 


And good government depends upon the willing- 
ness of influential citizens to forego opportunities for 
selfish, temporary advantages through tit-for-tat deals 


with demagogues and sinister political machines. 


Most American citizens want to do what is fair and 
right, but until knowledge replaces ignorance they 
will continue to make mistakes. Knowledge will be 
acquired when American leaders militantly advocate 
sound principles and forthright men to carry them 


out. 


When people lose confidence in government, nations 
fall. 


toppled France. 


Selfishness of capital, labor and_ politicians 
Selfishness in times like these is the 


way to ruin. 
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Urges American Principles 


Still Be Guiding Stars 


“Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide. That moment 
has come to us, to all citizens of the 
United States. The issues which now 
confront us are the most portentous 
which the American people have ever 
been called upon to resolve. Upon our 
decision rests the destiny of our children 
and our children’s children,” declared 
Walter W. Head, president General 
American Life of St. Louis, in opening 
his address on “Whose Ox Is Gored?” 
at Thursday morning’s session. 

“There are some among us who say 
that the conflicts of other nations do not 
concern us,” he continued, “that Amer- 
ica is not affected by the present cata- 
clysmic course of events in other hemis- 
spheres. Of them, we may pointedly 
ask, ‘Whose ox is gored?’ 


Conflict of Governmental Philosophies 


“When blood has ceased to flow, when 
the immediate havoc and destruction 
wrought by the second world war lie 
smoldering in ashes, when peace and 
quiet once more visit the earth, philoso- 
phers, historians, and economists. will 
differ in their viewpoints as to the basic 
nature and fundamental cause of the 
war now being fiercely waged between 
the empires of Great Britain and the 
Axis powers. 

“The very alignment of combatant na- 
tions, the course of overt events leading 
up to and following the declaration of 
war, the varying way of life in the 
belligerent countries are all convincing 
proof that the Second World War is, 
in its essence, a conflict of ideologies, 
of governmental philosophies. Its pro- 
tagonist is dictatorship; its defender 
democracy. It is total war—war to the 
end—and the cessation of hostilities will 
witness the death of one or -the other 
way of life, at least in Europe, perhaps 
in the world. The United States, the 
last and greatest peacefully functioning 
democracy, witnesses the struggle across 
the water with vital concern. To all of 
us, America is the world’s outstanding 
exponent of true democracy, and all of 
us know that democracy is on trial be- 
fore the court of war. As a people who 
may find their mode of life altered or 
threatened by the outcome of the case 
at bar, it behooves us to examine and 
re-examine the precepts and principles 
of which our nation is the living embodi- 
ment. It behooves us to examine Amer- 
ica. What is it? What is this land of 
ours—America? 


Fraught With Difficulties 


After picturing some of the difficulties 
of the men and women who settled 
America, he added: “American history 
records the fact that every period in our 
national life has been fraught with dif- 
ficulty. Yet the spirit of self-sacrifice, a 
willingness to forego material enrich- 
ment in favor of ideals, to undergo hard- 
ships to labor diligently, enabled our 
forebears to meet and solve the perplex- 
ing and complex problems which con- 
fronted them. Today after 300 years 
of toilsome development and growth, 
American citizens enjoy the highest 
standard of living of any people in the 
world. 

“This is a natural condition. We have 
men, money and materials. Our land is 
fertile. We have ample supply of nat- 
ural resources, a more highly developed 
industrial system than any other na- 
tion, unexcelled transportation facilities, 
trains, motor cars, motor trucks, com- 
mercial airplanes, inland and oceanic 
vessels. With 7 percent of the world’s 
population, we use roughly 50 percent of 
its consumed raw materials, we operate 
75 percent of all the automobiles in the 
world and hold 70 percent of the world’s 
life insurance. We have _ 25,000,000 
dwellings, 6,000,000 farms, 29,000,000 ra- 
dios, 20,000,000 electric fans, 11,000,000 


washing machines, 10,000,000 vacuum 
cleaners, 9,000,000 electric refrigerators. 
We spend $10,000,000,000 a year for 
amusements and recreation. There are 
approximately 30,000,000 Americans, ex- 
tending from the tiniest tot to the most 
scholarly adult, attending the schools of 
the nation. About $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually is expended by federal, state and 
local governments for education—a field 
in which we are foremost among all the 
nations of the world. 
Evidence of Freedom 

“These are the material manifestations 
of the blessings of democracy in Amer- 
ica. These are the evidence of what has 
been accomplished under the American 
banner of freedom and liberty which we 
are now called upon to hold aloft in a 
world which seeks to trample on it. 

“We must rout out self-serving polit- 
ical prattlers who, designedly seek to 
determine that heritage by exploiting 
the interests of individual groups, who 
undeservedly attack other groups,” he 
continued, “who, for the sake of votes 
alone, dangle before the eyes of the peo- 
ple the insincere promise of unearned 
ease and governmental bounty, who 
would discourage initiative and enter- 
prise, who would encourage indolence 
and selfishness.” 


Must Lend a Hand 


“We must recognize that when one 
group of Americans is in trouble, the 
rest of us must bend out energy and ap- 
ply our time and talent to relieve the 
situation instead of intensifying it by 
exploitation for selfish purposes. We 
must work, and work hard, in order that 
we may continue to create wealth and 
carry our trade and commerce to the 
four corners of the earth. We must rec- 
ognize that there must be a unity of 
purpose and that capital, labor, agricul- 
ture and all other groups must respect 
each others’ rights.” 

Touching on the question of national 
defense, Mr. Head said: “We must arm 
to defend ourselves from the enemies 
without there is no doubt, but let us 
also recognize the dangers that lurk 
within. The United States has not yet 
fully emerged from the slough of the 
depression. Our government has for 
seven years poured forth an avalanche of 
funds to stimulate the national economy 
and to care for the unfortunates unable 
to provide for themselves. This stream 
of tax-produced and debt-created wealth 
has produced only a temporary reaction 
from time to time. Our economy has 
by no means been firmly healed. Our 
national debt has risen to a new all- 
time high—over $45,000,000,000. 

Found in One Camp 

Warning was given that fascism, com- 
munism and naziism identify similar 
ideologies, all arrayed in one camp 
and all striving for the same end—the 
destruction of our form of government 
through the use of every means at their 
command to arrest and impede the proc- 
esses of democracy in every nook and 
cranny of our land. He warned also 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans are no 
stronger fortifications against inner de- 
cay than the Maginot line proved for 
France. 

In conclusion he said that while the 
outlook is indeed dark and foreboding 
and these are truly turbulent times, prob- 
ably the most critical we have ever 
known, yet we must not be discouraged, 
we must not lose hope, we must not lose 
faith in the destiny of our country. For, 
as our forebears met and survived crises, 
so we, too, shall meet and conquer ours. 


P. K. Lutkin of Lamar Life was chair- 
man of the nominating committee for 
the Financial Section assisted by David 
Gordon, Monarch Life, and Alex Cun- 
ningham, Western Life. 
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Tenn. Official's 


Pertinent Comment 
on the Life Field 


Commissioner J. M. McCormack oi 
Tennessee spoke for the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners and 
departed from the usual greeting speech. 
He referred to the fact that there exists 
a harmful lack of knowledge about the 
elementary principles of insurance in the 
mind of the average citizen. In recent 
years this has prepared a fertile field for 
casting doubts about certain practices, 
he asserted. So-called policyholders’ 
service agencies and adjustment bureaus 
operating on a fee basis sprang up and 
he declared they could not survive if 
the policyholders were better versed on 
the subject. The roots of the TNEC 
investigation, in his mind, probably lay 
in the discord and doubt created by 
these bureaus and counsellors. 

Commissioner McCormack said that the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, in revising the gain and loss 
exhibit, has made a substantial contri- 
bution towards giving facts in their 
proper light. The companies are carry- 
ing on advertising and educational pro- 
grams, but he finds there is still much 
that can be done by the companies and 
commissioners, 


Must Render Real Service 


Mr. Mc Cormack referred to the agent 
and his commission, saying that the 
agency system of distribution i is justified 
only so long as the salesman is render- 
ing a real service. The fact that agents 
have rendered a service, he said, is dem- 
onstrated by the tremendous growth of 
insurance in the last 40 years. In life 
insurance, he said that service includes 
a display of an agent’s wares or types 
of contracts, an explanation to the pros- 
pect that all contracts are mathematically 
equal and that one type is not cheaper 
than another simply because of a differ- 
ence in premium. The right kind of an 
agent, he said, knows how to fit a pol- 
icy to the needs of a prospect. The com- 
missioners believe that a further intensi- 
fication of the educational program 
undertaken by the companies should be 
carried out for both ordinary and in- 
dustrial agents. The commissioners, he 
said, can obtain and administer proper 
agency qualification laws. hen pol- 
icies are intelligently sold and the pur- 
chaser is adequately educated, there can 
be no public feeling of distrust, he said. 
Distrust always underlies so-called re- 
form legislation. 


Legislative Step Small 


Commissioner McCormack took the 
bill recently passed by Congress deal- 
ing with investments and the SEC regu- 
lation inserting the words “insurance 
companies” for “investment companies” 
and “policies” for “securities.” He finds 
great similarity between the two types 
of business and, therefore, the legis- 
lative step from one to another is small. 
The opening wedge for federal super- 
vision has been driven, Mr. McCormack 
said. The advantage of state supervi- 
sion, he continued, must be continually 
urged. 

Another most important problem now 
engaging joint attention of companies 
and the commissioners is that of in- 
vestment returns. He predicts that the 
country has before it a long period of 
low interest rates. He would not be 
surprised to see even lower interest 
yield than now available. He advocated 
a committee composed of representatives 
from the companies and commissioners 
be formed to make some concrete sugges- 
tions along investment lines. He said 
consideration should be given to the 
question of what new fields Of invest- 
ments may be used for insurance funds 
and to the extent to which the com- 
panies may enter these fields. Consid- 
eration also should be given to creating 
a degree of flexibility in legal reserves. 

He said there has been much criti- 
cism of the expense of examinations. 
While he does not believe this expense 


AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION NUMBER 17 


F arm Ressciscls 
Subject of Paper 


J. S. Corley, Bankers 
Life of Iowa, Speaks at 
A. L. C. Financial Section 


For the most part, the change and 
development in the methods and finer 
nique of farm appraising have taken 
place in the last decade, J. S. Corley, 


assistant treasurer Bankers Life of Des 
Moines, declared in his address on: 
“Farm Appraisals” before the Financial 
Section of the American Life Conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

He continued: “In evaluating the 
progress which has been made, it seems 
only fair to keep in mind the relatively 
short time in which these changes have 
taken place. Full development and tested 
theories can be expected only with more 
time and a wider range of experience. 
It is fortunate that to date those who 
have been the most active in developing 
a better appraisal system have remained 
open-minded, flexible in approach, and 
willing to recognize differences of opin- 
ion. As long as this attitude prevails, 
we may expect that there will be con- 
tinued improvement and, eventually, a 
generally adopted system. 


Value Based on Three Factors 


“While in practice there are many 
variations in theory and procedure all 
reflecting the differences of opinion 
which prevail, none of the variations 
depart from the fundamental concept 
that farm value is built up from three 
factors—earnings, location, and home 
values. Conceivably value might exist 
without any two of these three values, 
but in anything like a normal situation 
all three are present to some extent. 
Although there is as yet by no means 
entire agreement on a better process, 
the trend appears to be toward an 
acceptance of some adaptation of the 
income capitalization method. Much of 
the discussion has centered around, and 
much of the criticism has been directed 
at the so-called American rural appraisal 
system. This system has the endorse- 
ment of the American Society of Farm 
Managers & Rural Appraisers and, prob- 
ably, is in more general use by insurance 
companies today than any other system. 
Under the American system the combi- 
nation of earnings, location, and home 
values produces a result termed basic 
value, from which the various special 
kinds of value may be derived.” 


Requires Detailed Study 


He added that the American system 
does not prescribe a form on which the 
appraiser reports basic value. Neither 
is there an attempt to substitute mathe- 
matical formulae or a rigid classification 
for good judgment and properly consid- 
ered opinion. “Rather, it attempts to 
aid the appraiser in rendering an intelli- 
gent opinion, based on a systematic 
organization and weighting of the fac- 
tors and supported by a detailed report 
which is understandable to the reviewer,’ 
he continued. 








is burdensome, he says there have been 
occasions when the ability of the exam- 
iners did not warrant the fee charged. 
To reduce the cost of examinations prob- 
ably would reduce the ability of the 
personnel making the examination, he 
thinks. What the commissioners are 
striving for is to improve the personnel 
rather than a reduction in examination 
expense, he asserted. 





Chairman Isaae Miller Hamilton of the 
Federal Life, former A. L. C. president 
and one of its founders, occupied the 
chair while President C. A. Craig gave 
his address. 


President F. W. Hubbell of the Equi- 
table Life of Iowa, newest A. L. C. 
member, was present for initiation. He 
was the 499th person to register and his 
room at the hotel was 499. 
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Mortgage Outlook 
Is Discussed by 
Trust Company Man 


H. A. Moore, vice-president Chicago 
Title & Trust Company, spoke on the 
real estate mortgage outlook. Chair- 
man F,. J. Travers in introducing him 
said that one-fifth of the life insurance 
assets is in mortgages and the percentage 
is increasing. Mr. Moore is a graduate 
f University of Chicago. He said no 
one can predict the mortgage situation 
in the future because he would have to 
have a knowledge of both general and 
local conditions. 
He con fined his discourse to a dis- 
cussion of the attempt to correct the 
statutes that are in effect that affect 
mortgage foreclosure. He said that 
during the last decade when there have 
been so many foreclosures there have 
been plenty of lessons learned. Numer- 
ous Saesl obstructions were made. The 
‘onditions, he <a» have in many cases 
almost intolerable and _ they 
soponted if the mortgage is 


seemed 
should be 


to survive as an investment. The ex- 
vense and detail in foreclosure have 
veen very evident. 


Variation in State Laws 


Mr Moore acknowledged that little 

accomplished so far in any 
improvement There is a wide 
in the laws of various states 

foreclosure. The National 
f fe a on Uni- 
executive of- 
nment deal- 


gover! 





onference oO! 
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m State Laws and the 


rs: 2 the federal 





ing with housing and loaning have been 
ooperating in the endeavor to get 
greater uniformity in the procedure of 
losu It was found that the 
cost element differs very 
tne vario 

er five years’ s nferences 

i these bodies there h n submitted 
1 uniform power of sale in the mort- 
gage foreclosure act. It quired the 


anship. It has been 
omparately 


most expert drafts: n 








boiled jown and is in 
brief and s n be as been ap- 
rroved v Bar Associa- 
tion and now will be submitted to its 
ard ot governors 
Mr. Moore said it was acknowledged 
lat if sweeping changes had been made 
a national basis the conditions might 
r€ rl uct WOrse tl an they are now 


Illinois Needs Correction 
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ase Of a change wert abl to bring 
about strong opposing pressure. He 
aid the measure, Bsc will be 
prese! at the mext session. Mr. 
Moore asserted that those interested can 
ot expect a legislative panacea becaus¢ 
ificult to arouse public opinion 
rhe most sensible procedure, he said, 
would be to bring about the ami ndment 
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Social Obligations 
Must Be Met 


The justification of a 
private enterprise lies in its fulfillment 
of a social obligation, David Sarnoff, 
president Radio Corporation of America, 
declared in his talk on “Science and 
Security” in the general session Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Liberty is not li- 
cense, and freedom carries with it re- 
sponsibilities. Those who believe in 
free enterprise in this country have no 
desire to be released from its respon- 
sibility, he said, nor do they wish to 
be released from the criticism which 
public responsibility entails. 

“The American tradition recognizes 
that differing viewpoints, and debate, 
are essential to intellectual freedom. It 
is a tradition of tolerance. In a democ- 
racy your right to free speech and the 
other fellow’s right to free speech are 
one and inseparable. The attitude to 
be guarded against is one which steps 
beyond disagreement with an opposing 
viewpoint, into disagreement with an 
opponent's right to express that view- 
point. That is a step from the toler- 
ance of democracy to the intolerance 
of dictatorship. 


Calls for Social Studies 


Mr. Sarnoff said there is much to be 
done in the science of society. ‘“Look- 
ing at the facts immediately before our 
eyes, there is abundant reason to feel 
that 1940 may go down in history as 
one of its darkest pages. This is the 
year in which we have witnessed the 
fall of most of the democracies of Eu- 
rope. It is the year in which we see 
Great Britain fighting heroically for her 
life. It is the year in which human 
freedom everywhere is in mortal dan- 
ger. Yet if this remaining fortress of 
democracy across the sea holds out and 
eventually conquers, what has passed 
may turn out to be only an evil, tragic 
dream that will be dissipated in the 
dawn of a better day. 

“Man’s relations to his fellowmen, in 
this complex fabric that we call civili- 
zation, are far more important than are 
the relations between machines’ or 
wae The study of these human 
relations and the delicate adjustments 
upon which depend the advances of our 
civilization, represents the field of the 
social sciences. Unfortunately, research 
in the social sciences has lagged far 
behind res earch in the physical sciences. 
Yet there is no industry or business 

which is without social problems. 

“What we need today is an adequate 


Chicago to get a change in the trustee 
feature. It was desired to have a 
broader and more specific redemption 
privilege. It was generally agreed that 
an instrument should be drafted contain- 
ing provisions that would meet most of 
the situations and then an addition 
could be made for those that desired 
specific changes. Again, he said, it was 
felt that only provisions should be used 
which the courts have sustained. 

There were a number of questions 
arising. He spoke of the pledge of rents 
to the mortgagee before the final fore- 
losure The question arose as to the 
mortgagee’s right to have the rents after 
he received a master’s deed. Tax clauses 
lso, he said, were important 
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system of 


science of society which will bring to 
bear upon the strains and stresses of 
our social order, scientific processes of 
analysis, and workable solutions. What 
I do ask is whether in a nation of free 
men and free enterprise, the challenge 
to social science should not be volun- 
tarily met, in part at least, by those 
self-supporting and self-governing insti- 
tutions which have an economic stake 
in the social welfare of the people. 

“The troubled state of the world to- 
day and the complex problems of the 
times, represent a challenge to clear 
thinking. It is easy to assume that, 
at a time when ruthlessness is system- 
atically destroving the material work of 
men’s minds and men’s hands, we are 
witnessing the destruction of civilization 
itself. It is natural that when science 
is harnessed to the work of mass mur- 
der, men should deplore the fertility of 
the human brain that has made it pos- 
sible. 


Finds Science Not at Fault 


“The time for black pessimism will 
be when men cease to delve into the 
mysteries of nature, when they cease to 
invent the means and methods of con- 
quering space and time, of bringing 
more ease and security to life, of pro- 
tecting humanity from the inroads of 
disease, of giving man's nature a freer 
play in life, of providing finer self-gov- 
ernment for the political state. 

“Dictators who boast that what they 
are creating will last a thousand years 
ignore the lessons of history. They 
will fail and must fail, as long as there 
is a single island where the human 
spirit survives and human intelligence 
is left free. 

“The tragedy of destruction in Eu- 
rope is not what happens to buildings 
and homes, but what happens to men. 
Buildings will rise again. Torn cities 
and towns will be quickly repaired. But 
when men are degraded it may be gen- 
erations before the damage is undone. 
Our hope must be increased by the 
courage and fortitude of the human 


spirit under the barbarous blows rained 
upon it in the savage war across the 
seas. What we are seeing in the bat- 
tle of Britain is not merely a lesson in 
the need for preparedness. 


Free Institutions Worth While 


“What we are seeing is magnificent 
testimony of the worth of free institu- 
tions, of the sacrifices which a free peo- 
ple can make against any odds, of the 
indomitable courage of free men. As 
long as that spirit survives, civilization 
will go forward.” 

He said there is more than mere 
business significance in the fact that 
the United “States has approximately 7 
percent of the world’s population and 
70 percent of all the life insurance in 
existence. The real significance, he 
said, “lies in the fact that the security 
which has been created by individual 
effort in America offers assurance that 
our country can, and will, continue to 
maintain those conditions which are 
basic to the preservation of freedom and 
democracy. 

“IT know we still have far to go to 
reach the ultimate goal of individual 
security. But where insecurity is the 
normal condition of human life, it is 
vain to talk of democracy and of hu- 
man rights. I believe that the Ameri- 
can system of free institutions, through 
which the fruits of individual effort and 
foresight and sacrifice are best pro- 
tected, offers to mankind its greatest 
hope that individual security can be at- 
tained.” 


Financial Section Committees 


The Financial Section’s memorial and 
resolutions committtee consisted of F. 
V. Keesling, West Coast Life, chair- 
man: F. J. Wright, Midland Mutual; 
Arnold Hobbs, Northwestern National. 
The nominating committee was headed 
by H. W. Kay, Acacia Mtuual. His 
associates were S. B. Sebree, Midland 
Life: F. W. McAllister, Kansas City 
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Claimants, O’Meara Holds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 
does it pay at its peril in the absence of 
the original policy?” 

He then quoted from a section of the 
“Restatement of Contracts” which seemed 
to indicate that if an assignee came into 
possession of an original policy after the 
company had paid off on a duplicate the 
company would be liable to the assignee 
who for value in good taith, without 
notice of the discharge, purchases from 
the obligee or from any assignee such 
token or writing. 

He said: “So far as I am aware there 
is no dispute that a life policy is not a 
negotiable instrument. It ought to fol- 
low that absence of the policy if rea 
sonably accounted for, does not bar re 
covery. While some cases, involving 
unusual circumstances, have upheld the 
insurer in insisting upon surrender as a 
condition of payment, the weight of au- 
thority is clearly to the effect that no 
duty rests upon it to do so.” 

He added: “If a policy is not nego- 
tiable there is no reason why duplicate 
contracts may not be issued as the con- 
venience of the policyholder may _ re- 
quire, and that is precisely the situation 
according to the latest judicial utter- 
ances on the subject.” 


Question of Notice and Inquiry 


louching upon the question of tiotice 
ind inquiry he stressed that the  in- 
surer is protected in making payment 
to the person shown to be entitled 
thereto by its own records, only if it 
‘cts in good faith and without notice 
of competing or conflicting claims. In 
discussing circumstances under which 
an imsurer may be said to have notice 


or to be put on inquiry, he recalled that 
the United States Supreme Court has 
said: “The means of knowledge is the 
equivalent of knowledge” but he said he 
knew of no case, certainly no recent 
case, which accepts that too-broad gen- 
eralization unqualifiedly. 

He said he believed it would be much 
closer to say that the insurer is charged 
with knowledge of an undisclosed in- 
terest or adverse claim if it “knows 
facts which, under the circumstances, 
would lead a reasonably intelligent and 
diligent person to inquire * * * and if 
such inqury, when pursued with rea- 
sonable intelligence and diligence, would 
fairly disclose the existence of such in- 
terest or claim.” 


Reviewed Recent Decisions 


He reviewed some recent court deci- 
sions which upheld insurance compa- 
nies in paying policy proceeds in accord- 
ance with their own records. These 
decisions included: (1) notice of insured’s 
failing health does not put the insurer 
on inquiry as to his mental capacity; 
(2) mere fact of assignment to bank 
not sufficient to put insurer on notice of 
the equities of the assignor; (3) fact 
that beneficiary is a corporation which 
has paid all premiums by checks drawn 
on the corporate bank account is not 
sufficient to put the insurer on inquiry 
as to its status with respect to the policy. 
And a verdict for the insurer has been 
sustained as against the fact that premi- 
ums were paid by drafts drawn by it on 
the beneficiary who claimed that this 
put the insurer on notice of his alleged 
vested interest. It is also held that an 
insurer is not charged with constructive 
notice of judicial proceedings. 

Mrs. J. B. Reynolds of Kansas City 
accompanied her daughter Mrs. W. E. 
Bixby and Mr. Bixby, the latter being 
Kansas City Life 
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A THOUGHT FOR THESE TIMES 


From a statement by 
Sir Robert Falconer: 


Men of vision caught glimpses 
of truth and beauty shining 
aloft like stars; and in these 
glimpses was a new hope for 
the unification of mankind 
through enlightenment. 
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Better Business 
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ead and supervisor must be sufficient 
to enable him to carry out the responsi- 
bilities assigned to him, if the business 


is to be handled smoothly and without 
confusion.” 

He also stated: “The full effect of sales 
efforts can not be experienced unless the 
home office is sales-minded as well as 
efficient, and unless department 
head and each individual appreciates that 
he has a share in the responsibility to 
help keep old customers and to bring in 
new ones. 

“Each of our department heads is con- 
stantly checking his department and en- 
deavoring to find new ways of handling 
his work so as to make the salesman’s 
iob more pleasant and less difficult.” 

Touching on the importance of the 
underwriting department he said that 
in his company each lay underwriter has 
the responsibility of handling a limited 
territory, with which he has become fa- 
miliar as to its conditions and also the 
characteristics of each salesman in it. 
He must become acquainted with each 
salesman and take a_ personal inter- 
est in his affairs. Under this plan an 
underwriter may approve an application 
hut at least three must review anv case 
which is to be modified or declined. 


eacn 


Prompt Service Essential 


Prompt service is essential in issuing 


policies and handling correspondence 
from policyowners. The claim depart- 
ment must also be equally sales-con- 


scious and here again promptness is as 
essential as in issuing policies, he said. 
He adced that as to the Business Men’s 
\ssurance in 85 percent of the claim 
cases checks for the policy benefits are 
in the mails the day proofs are received. 

Other points he stressed during his 
talk were: Importance of letters of ap- 
pealing terminology and form. Stress- 
ing of the distinctive services offered by 
the company to offset the beliet held by 
many persons that in life insurance 
policy forms and rates are so nearly 
standard the choice of company is of 
minor importance either to the policy- 
owner or the salesman. Definite re- 
quirements as to the salesman’s quali- 
fications in his sales contract. With his 
company full-time representation is re- 
quired and each salesman must furnish 
a bond at his own expense. 


Training Individual Salesman 


Increased business should only be 
sought by giving first consideration to 
the success of each individual salesman. 
Additions to the sales forces should only 
be made as rapidily as is practical and 
still maintain a group of successful in- 
dividual salesmen. 

The importance of a proper distribu- 
tion of new business. In this connec- 
tion he recalled that it is a familiar 


Aan ATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
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Guardian Life 
New Chairman 


F. F. WEIDENBORNER, 


statement that it is not unusual for 20 
percent of the salesmen of a company to 
produce 80 percent of its new business. 
“But in our own case 20 percent of_the 
salesmen produce only about 50 percent 
of the business,” he added, “and you will 
realize that this does not result from a 
lower production from the leaders when 
I tell you that our leading salesman has 
qualified for membership in the Million 
Dollar Round Table for three consecu- 
tive years.” 

He also went into the matter of first 
year renewal premium credits and also 
higher compensation rates for increased 
production. Also the importance and 
advantage of making important promo- 
tions in the company’s organization 
from the ranks of its salesmen. Such a 
policy has proved very satisfactory with 
his company, he said. 

Aditional rewards for accomplish- 
ments by the salesman and the advan- 
tages of personal contacts, recognition 
in company literature, such as the 
“B.M.A. Bulletin” and also special rec- 
ognition certificates for the sales lead- 
ers each month; contests to stimulate 
sales activity, and all-star conventions, 
etc. 


Continuous Program of Training 


On the matter of training salesmen 
he touched on the results that can be 
obtained through a continuous program 
of training. His company, he said, en- 
deavors to provide the salesman a suit- 
able preliminary training at the time he 
joins its organization and also provides 
the opportunity to improve their knowl- 
edge through continuous study courses. 
In addition to the regularly prescribed 
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it maintains a library 
with more than 2,000 volumes. These 
are available to the members of the field 
force as well as home office employes. 

He also touched on mechanical aids 
for the salesman, such as visual sell- 
ing kits, plan books, direct mail cam- 
paigns and prospect and time control 
records; the advantages of properly 
timed mailings of home office mes- 
sages and material to the salesman and 
the most effective use of policvowners’ 
lists. 


courses of study, 


Persistency Ratio 


On the subject of persistency and in 
support of his contention that greater 
production means a better persistency 
ratio he pointed out that a tabulation 
of the first renewal ratio on the busi- 
ness of his company’s 10 leading sales- 
men shows their lapse, ratio is just 
about half that of the average of the en- 
tire volume of business. Also the re- 
newal ratio of its member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table is well up 
among the renewal rates for these first 
ten. 

Simplicity of procedure is of primary 
importance, he said, adding that both 
in the home office and the field it is 
necessary for his company to constantly 
combat vigorously any trend away from 
simplicity, and from time to time it re- 
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~ Population De Decline 


Is Big Implication 
for Business World 


Listing the marked decline in the rate 
of population growth as the most im- 
portant of the implications for the busi- 
ness, industrial and financial world in 
the preliminary census data, Philip M. 
Hauser, assistant chief statistician for 
population, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, stressed that this is due 
mainly to a lower birth rate and the 
decrease in immigration, while speak- 
ing before the Financial Section on 
“Some Implications of Population 
Changes Revealed in the 1940 Census.” 
During the past decade, he continued, 
virtually all of the population growth 
was a result of excess of births over 
deaths. 

Discussing the influence of a stable 
population on capital investments, from 
the viewpoint of the population student 
rather than of the financial or invest- 
ment expert, Mr. Hauser stressed that 
it was on the basis of the broader and 
long run implications of predictable 
population changes, rather than the im- 
mediate investment policies or prac- 
tice. For instance, he stated that the 
turn of the 20th century witnessed a 
virtual cessation in the opportunity for 
capital investment in the form of the 
development of frontier territory within 
the boundaries of continental United 
States. He added, however, that large 
increments in population, ranging from 
13 million to 17 million per decade from 
1900 to 1930, and the continued develop- 
ment of new industries, afforded an am- 
ple outlet for capital even after the un- 
developed frontier disappeared from the 
national scene. 


New Opportunities for Investment 


A number of answers have been given 
to the question as to what new oppor- 
tunities are to be found for capital in- 
vestment. Some assume the continua- 
tion of the historical role of private 
investment in the development and 
functioning of our economic order, and 
some predict relative eclipse of the role 


constructs both sales and home office 
procedure in an effort to achieve the 
results desired by the simplest and 
most direct means. The company is 
also committed to the general policy of 
raising the standards of new salesmen 
who are recruited. This, of course, re- 
duces the number of available individ- 
uals and increases the competition with 
other industries bidding for their services. 
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of private capital investment and the 
increased importance of various forms 
of public investment. In this connec- 
tion. he said, there are various poten- 
tial developments which may provide 
for new outlets for private capital as 
substitute for the outlets formerly pro- 
vided by the new frontiers and popu- 
lation growth, such as the capital in- 
vestment that may result from new 
miventions, new techniques, and new 
rOCESSES in existing industries. 

“Even if large new industries fail to 
appear and technological advances call 
for relatively small increases in fixed 
plant,’ Mr. Hauser continued, “marked 
expansion of a few existing industries 
might provide substantial investment 
opportunities. The opportunities for 
such expansion will be brightest in 
those lines where distribution costs can 
be reduced and where consumer demand 
will respond most vigorously to a low- 
ering of prices.” 


Implications of Aging Population 


He also discussed the implications of 
the aging population on _ possible 
changes in investment policy arising 
from relative increases in payments to 
beneficiaries and policyholders. He said 
the wise layman must be content to 
point to, rather than discuss, a technical 
investment, actuarial and management 
problems of this type. It has been es- 
timated that in the period from 1930 to 
1980, the proportion of the population 
60 years of age and older will increase 
from 8.5 percent to 19.9 percent while 
the proportion of those 20 years old and 
younger will drop from 38.8 percent to 
26.1 percent. 

Such a change will, in effect, re- 
sult in a net decrease of from 90 to 85 
potential dependents, that is persons un- 
der 20 and over 60 years of age, to 
each 100 persons in the productive age 
group, Mr. Hauser said. However, he 
pointed out potential dependents under 
20 years will decrease from 74 to 48 
while those 60 years and older will in- 
crease from 16 to 37. Forms of in- 
surance aimed at problems of old age 
will be called for rather than those in- 
tended primarily to make provisions for 
the young, he stated. 


Schuppel Returns Home 


W. C. Schuppel of Portland, Ore., ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Oregon Mu- 
tual Life and member of the executive 
committee of the American Life Con- 
vention, was the first man on the ground 
arriving in Chicago Thursday. He vis- 
ited the American Life Convention ex- 
ecutive office. In the afternoon he took 
a train to Springfield, Ill., his old home. 
He was born and raised on a farm near 
there. His first life insurance experi- 
ence was with the Franklin Life. He 
started as a farm boy selling insurance 
and later, owing to his fine Spencerian 
penmanship, was taken into the execu- 
tive office by the then president George 
B. Stadden. 





Dantes TNEC Seeks U. S. Beualatinn 
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century, bills expanding the federal 
power over insurance. 

O’Mahoney said he is not trying to 
throw the change of attitude on federal 
control into the face of the insurance 
business, but that he is interested only 
in the economic problem. Of primary 
importance in the case of Paul vs. Vir- 
ginia was that portion of the opinion 
defining the difference between a citizen 
and a corporation. Justice Field re- 
asserted the principle that the citizen for 
whom the declaration of independence 
was written and the constitution was 
drafted was the natural citizen and not 
the artificial person created by the law. 
It is the violation of that principle 
throughout the world that has been the 
chief cause of distress and disorder, 
O’Mahoney asserted. 


Outmatched and Overpowered 


By treating the corporation as though 
it was a natural person, by extending to 
it the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship which it does not possess, the 
natural person in the economic field has 
found himself outmatched and _ over- 
powered, O’Mahoney contended. 

The principal business of every state 
is today controlled by corporations 
created by other states, he said. Politi- 
cal freedom, he declared, is being under- 
mined because economic freedom has 
been lost. The economic state, out- 
growing the boundaries of the political 
state, has resulted in the growth of 
totalitarian or socialist states. 

There is nothing hostile to insurance 
in the fact that the studies of the TNEC 
have demonstrated that concentration of 
economic power and wealth exist in the 
industry, he said. The TNEC investi- 
gation was not intended to ferret out 
wrong doing by insurance executives or 
pilory the industry. 

The problem of small business is most 
serious, he declared. Of almost 244 mil- 
lion business units of the country, more 
than 90 percent have assets of less than 
$250,000. They have difficulty in obtain- 
ing credit and venture capital and the 
insurance companies can be of little help 
to them. The insurance companies are 
interested in the securities of large in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations 
or those of government. 


Ownership of Debt 


As of Dec. 31, 1938, the 49 largest 
life companies owned 11 percent of the 
direct and guaranteed debt of the U. S. 
government; 9.9 percent of all state, 
municipal and political subdivisional 
debt; 22.9 percent of all railroad bonds; 
22 percent of the entire public utility 
debt; 15 percent of industrial debt; 11 
percent of farm mortgages; 14 percent 
of city mortgages. 

The assets of insurance companies 
have increased between 1910 and 1938 
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from $3,867,000,000 to $27,755,000,000, 
the annual income exceeds five billion 
dollars, which approximates the annual 
receipts of the United States govern- 
ment. The five largest life companies 
own more than half of all insurance as- 
sets. Sixteen companies domiciled in 
New York and New England hold 74.1 
percent of insurance assets. 

In the economic story of the insur- 
ance companies is reflected the economic 
condition of the country, he said. The 
revelation of those economic facts is 
necessary for sound judgment and for 
any program for the restoration of pros- 
perity. There is nothing in the study, 
he said, of importance as turning upon 
the question of state or federal control. 
The significance of the study is that it 
shows the relation between the citizen 
as a natural person and the organiza- 
tions which are created to serve the 
citizen. The study, he said, emphasizes 
that the prosperity of any corporation 
or government depends upon the pros- 
perity of the individual. 


Human and Property Rights 


Human rights come before property 
rights, he declared, and authority has 
been kept local because of the belief in 
freedom of the individual. When local 
authority is inadequate for the protec- 
tion of human rights, the country is 
bound to turn to federal authority. 

State and federal power is constantly 
changing its form, he said, and it is im- 
possible to draw the line anywhere in 
the field of commerce between state and 
federal power. The distinction is not 
of any great importance so long as the 
government belongs to the people. The 
important distinction is the line that 
divides the rights of the individual from 
the collective power of groups of indi- 
viduals whether they are business or 
government organizations. In Europe 
the totalitarian states reflect the belief 
that only arbitrary governments can 
furnish an antidote for the failure of 
huge business organizations to provide 
social justice. O’Mahoney said that arbi- 
trary government is not the only relief 
from arbitrary economic power. What 
is necessary is to learn how to adjust 
the huge economic power represented in 
the modern corporation to social needs 
of natural persons. 





Miss Joy M. Luidens, executive secre- 
tary Chicago Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, attended some of the sessions, at 
times accompanied by her president, W. 
M. Houze, Chicago manager John Han- 
cock Mutual. 


21 
Voice of Majority 
Not Divinely 
Inspired-Drew 
Lt. Col. George. A. Drew, Toronto, 


Ont., a member of the bar, and leade: 
of the opposition legislative assembly 
at Toronto addressed the closing ses- 
sion Thursday afternoon. He has two 
sons who are Overseas, one a captain 
and the other a major, each in charge 
of units in the field artillery. The title 
of his speech was “Democracy Is Not 
Enough.” Mr. Drew is the son-in-law 
of Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

“It seems to me that if there has been 
one lesson which stands out above all 
others from those 20 years of so-called 
peace it is that democracy is not 
enough,” he declared. “It is merely a 
method of government which can be 
good or bad depending on the extent to 
which those in control understand this 
most difficult of all forms of govern- 
ment. If we have learned any lesson 
from these disordered years it surely is 
that democracy is the means to an end 
and not the end itself. 

“Democracy must prove itself to be 
capable of adjusting its machinery of 
government to the demands of a life 
which is far more complicated and. far 
more interdependent than the world in 
which democracy was born. 

“We disposed long ago of the child- 
ish myth that kings ruled by divine 
right. We must dispose of the equally 
absurd myth that there is of necessity 
some divine inspiration behind the voice 
of the majority. The decisions of the 
majority can be either good or bad de- 
pending on the capacity of the majority 
to reach sound judgments. If the peo- 
ple are to rule, then surely our rulers 
must be educated for their jobs. 

“The dictators make sure that the 
doctrines of the government in power 
will be taught to those upon whose sup- 
port that power depends. That, it 
seems to me, is a lesson we must learn. 
We must teach our people and particu- 
larly the youth that the mere existence 
of the democratic form of government 
does not assure happiness and security 
but that it is merely the means by 
which happiness, freedom and security 
can be preserved for the greatest num- 
ber if those who rule do, in fact, under- 
stand the principles and delicate me- 
chanism of this extremely difficult form 
of government.” 





The convention closed Thursday eve- 
ning with the dinner-dance which was 
preceded by a cocktail hour. 
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have a runaway inflation even ii this 
country became a participant in the war. 
Governments have learned a good deal 
about price control since the last world 
war. For instance, wholesale prices in 
Germany have increased only a little 
more than 3 percent since the war 
started which is a contrast to over a 40 
percent increase in prices for that coun- 
try in 1914 and 1915. 

“Again, the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward private enterprise as evi- 
denced in much of the legislation en- 
acted during the past seven years, is 
such as to retard normal business ex- 
pansion. How a business boom with 
rapidly rising prices could possibly take 
place I cannot see. Business men, no 
doubt, will build and operate for the 
government all the factories that the 
government will furnish the funds for 
erecting 

“T am not so much afraid of inflation 
during the coming year as I am that 
the necessary steps will not be taken 
to stimulate our production to its fullest 
capacity. Every well informed busi- 
ness man knows what these steps are. 
I think they can be enumerated some- 
what as follows: 

1. A revision oi the labor relations 
act so that employers as well as em- 
ployes can get a fair deal. 

2. <A revision of our whole tax struc- 
ture so that it will penalize initiative as 
little as possible. 

3. A fair attitude towards holding 
companies so that private utility com- 
panies will be able to finance necessary 
expansion. 

4. A somewhat more lenient admin- 
istration of the control over our secur- 
ity markets so that the spirit of specu- 
lation so necessary for an expansion in 
business will not be killed. 

5. And finally, a different attitude on 
the part of government towards private 
enterprise, a letting up on so-called re- 
form legislation, a general loosening of 
government control over business and 
cessation of governmental competition 
with private industry. 


Comparison with World War Period 


“We may summarize by saying that 
there is no good reason for thinking 
that we are likely at this time to follow 
the pattern of the last world war. In 
1917, when this country entered upon 
its armament program, business condi- 
tions were drastically different from 
those existing today. In the first place, 
practically everyone had a job—there 
was no unemployment problem. In the 
second place, business was thriving, in 
fact, operating almost at capacity be- 
cause of war orders which it had been 
receiving from the allies. Agricultural 


prices were rising and instead of a sur-. 


plus of these commodities there was a 
relative scarcity. Finally, business prof- 
its had been good for several years pre- 
vious and there was a spirit of optimism 
and confidence in the air. Moreover, 
there was no such restrictive labor leg- 
islation on our books as the Wagner 
act or the Walsh-Healey act, and our 
taxes, while rising, were nowhere near 
so confiscatory as they are at present. 

“The industrial situation today has 
little similarity to that existing in 1917. 
Today there is a large volume of un- 
employment. There is no scarcity of 
agricultural products, in fact, practically 
all raw commodities are in abundance 
and cheap. With the exception of de- 
mands for airplane, machine tools, met- 
als and basic explosives, there is no 
great demand for other commodities in 
the belligerent nations. 


REDISTRIBUTION 








_ “This nation, at the present moment, 
is not in the position that it was in in 
1917, or that England is in at the present 
moment, working at maximum capacity. 
What we needed in 1917, if we would 





have avoided an inflationary price rise, 
was a redistribution of our national ef- 
fort. What we need to do today to 
arm ourselves without causing any dis- 
rupting influence is to stimulate and 
bring out our total national effort in 
the way of productive output. 


Outlook for Expansion in Foreign Trade 


“But you may ask if the war con- 
tinues will not orders from abroad on 
top of our defense program make it 
practically impossible to keep a war 
boom and inflation from developing. Is 
it not true that our export trade has 
shown a great improvement since the 
war started? 

“While our export trade has shown a 
marked increase in the past 12 months, 
rising approximately $1,000,000,000 over 
the similar period for last year and be- 
ing the best for any 12 months since 
1929-30, still the outlook for future ex- 
pansion is not bright. 


Latin-American Situation 


“Our exports to Latin-America the 
first 10 months of the year showed a 
greater expansion than to any other part 
of the world but now that area is having 
a very difficult time to get the foreign 
exchange to pay for our products. Thus, 
the outlook for improvement in our ex- 
port trade to that direction is also not 
particularly bright. In fact, it is doubt- 
ful if we are going to be able to main- 
tain for the next 12 months the same 
volume of exports to that continent as 
we did during the past twelve months 


without the extension of some very 
substantial credits to our southern 
neighbors. 


“We must remember that normally, 
in peace times, the Latin-American na- 
tions have an unfavorable balance of 
trade with us, buying more from us 
than they sell to us. In fact, about one- 
third of their total imports come from 
the United States. 

“The exports of Latin-American coun- 
tries do not dovetail so well with the 
foreign trade of this country as they do 
with the foreign trade of European coun- 
tries. I am afraid that unless we want 
to extend a good deal of credit to South 
America, we are going to find it difficult 
to maintain, not to mention increase, 
the large volume of trade which we had 
with that continent during the past year. 
Already President Roosevelt has asked 
and Congress has given an additional 


$500,000,000 to the Export-Import Bank, 
to enable that bank to make loans to 
governments and governmental agen- 
cies of this hemisphere. If the credit 
is extended to South America, it will 
have to be extended by the government 
because, with the exception of one or 
two countries, the large volume of loans 
which were made to the South Amer- 
ican countries during the late 20s is now 
in default. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


“The South American situation is 
definitely bad. If Europe remains block- 
aded for another year, the likelihood is 
that it will get worse. Even though 
this country does have an interest at 
stake in a prosperous South America, 
in the long run each country must bear 
its own losses resulting from the war. 
As a general rule, resorting to loans 
for economic relief is simply taking the 
path of least resistance. 








Influence on Interest Rates 


“You are wondering what effect the 
war and our defense program is going 
to have on interest rates. No doubt 
you have been hoping that it will so 
increase them that the pressure of re- 
duced income will no longer continue to 
cause lower and lower dividend rates, 
to which we have been so accustomed in 
recent years. While I wish that I could 
bring good news and assure you that 
you could confidently expect interest 
rates to increase so that they would 
shortly attain levels which were for- 
merly considered normal, in all honesty 
I cannot do so. 


Call for Large Amounts 


“There is no doubt that the defense 
program is going to call for a large 
amount of capital. A considerable 
amount of fixed capital, however, is go- 
ing to be furnished by governmental 
agencies which, in turn, will secure their 
funds through the sale of government 
bonds, the sale of which will increase 
bank deposits. No doubt there will be 
quite a demand for working capital on 
the part of the defense industries and 
this probably will be supplied by our 
banks. Likewise, our monetary gold 
stock continues to increase and last week 
it rose to the enormous amount of over 
$21,000,000,000; last year it was only 
$17,000,000,000. In addition, the Treas- 
ury will do a large amount of borrow- 
ing during the coming year and it is 
going to want cheap money for this pur- 





Bring Greetings from Other Groups 








JAMES A. FULTON 


President J. A. Fulton of the 
Home Life extended greetings from 
the Life Presidents Association. 


T. F. Cunneen of Washington, manager 











T. F. CUNNEEN 


of the insurance department of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
spoke for his organization, taking the 
place of President J. S. Kemper. 


pose. It is hard, therefore, to imagine 
the government doing anything of its 
own free will and accord to raise inter- 
est rates. 


NEXT YEAR 


“As near as we can judge for pres- 
ent, the outlook for the coming year can 
be summarized somewhat as follows: 

‘41, Business is operating today at 
a higher level than for any time since 
the depression began and the trend is 
still upward. So long as the defense 
program continues, it is hard to see how 
it can materially decline. 

“2. The impact of the defense pro- 
gram upon our industrial life has only 
begun to be felt. Full force will not be 
felt for over a year. 

“3. Foreign trade will not show the 
same increase for the coming year as 
it did last year. We will be fortunate 
if it holds its own. Any increase will 
be in those products necessary for war. 


Agricultural Situation 


“4. The agricultural situation, as 
whole, bids fair to show only slight im- 
provement at the best. While there 
should be some increases in prices of 
those products whose market is mainly 
at home, there is not likely to be much 
increase in those products whose price 
depends upon the export market. In 
fact there is a good possibility that they 
may decline. 

“5. A moderate rise in the general 
price level is to be expected, probably 
about 10 percent. But there seems no 
reason for expecting an inflationary price 
rise such as took place in 1917-18, un- 
less we actively enter the war as a par- 
ticipant. 


No Increase in Interest Rate 


“6. Interest rates, while they may 
firm a little, will remain about at pres- 
ent levels. Little change can be ex- 
pected so long as we have such huge 
quantities of gold, redundant bank re- 
serves and the government continues to 
finance its deficits by borrowing from 
banks. 

“7, It will be possible to complete 
our defense program without a lower- 
ing of the standard of living only if we 
are able to increase the productive ca- 
pacity of the nation at least by the 
amount of the money spent for the arm- 
aments, and not otherwise. 

“All my reasoning has been premised 
on our not becoming an active partici- 
pant in the war. Should the conflict 
spread to the east and we be drawn in, 
no one can even guess at this time what 
the consequences might be.” 











Final Session Devoted 
to Government Topics 


Thursday afternoon’s session was 
given to three outside speakers who 
talked on subjects related to current 
world or U. S. issues. Dr. Hugh S. 
Magill of Chicago, president American 
Federation of Investors spoke on “Per- 
petuating our American System.” He 
appeared before the Financial Section a 
few years ago. 

The Canadian contingent is strong in 
the American Life Convention. Usu- 
ally some company official has appeared 
on the program. On this occasion, in 
view of the situation closest to the Ca- 
nadian people, Lieut. Col. Geo. A. 
Drew of Toronto, a prominent attor- 
ney and member of the Ontario legisla- 
tive assembly gave a stirring address on 
“Democracy Is Not Enough.” 

Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, 
chairman TNEC, drove to Chicago 
from Washington, D. C. His appear- 
ance drew a large audience as he com- 
mented on the work of the TNEC and 
its investigation of life insurance. 





Cyrus K. Drew of San Francisco, edi- 
tor of “Western Underwriter,” appeared 
on the scene after an absence of a num- 
ber of years. Mr. Drew is one of the 
veteran newspaper men and has been 
voted the dean of the guild. 
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Much Conversation 
on Timely Problems 
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convention that were found in those in- 
timate personal contacts in the lobby 
and hotel rooms. 

Company officials are disturbed and 
are seeking light. They appreciate their 
responsibilities but they see no relief 
with the mounting tax burdens, but 
even more they realize that they are 
helpless in competition with government 
loaning agencies that prevent adequate 
interest yield. The investment situation 
is the leading one that bobs up in these 
conservations. Executives want to know 
what to buy, when, where and how. 
They are in a fog, in an atmosphere of 
doubt. Their excess interest earnings 
above the legal rate to maintain reserves 
is becoming very thin. These executives 
contend that there is no door opening 
to them with the government in active 
competition and becoming more op- 
pressive. 


Effect of TNEC Investigation 


All appreciate that the TNEC inves- 
tigation has had a deleterious effect. 
Insurance has lost something. Its ban- 
ner does not fly so lustily or so high. 
The public believes that something 
must be wrong in high places. Execu- 
tives object to the prosecuting or per- 
secuting attitude of those conducting 
the probe. They listen to Senator O’Ma- 
honey and his positive assurances of 
friendliness toward life insurance and 
his espousal of state supervision but 
they are confident he does not speak 
for the government prosecutors. The 
specter of federal control looms up in- 
termittently and will not be downed. 

Here and there can be found some in- 
creases in new business and the lapse 
ratio on insurance on the books has im- 
proved yet the times are not stable. 
The compulsory military program will 
just about eliminate young fellows of 
military age as prospects because of the 
government life insurance plan. The 
military operations will have an effect 
in this respect, lesser so far as office 
and producing personnel is concerned. 
Then the war clause comes up, what 
shall we do? What are you doing? 
Will a war clause still further repress 
production? 


Work of the Financial Section 


Inasmuch as the investment problem 
is the most perplexing and pressing one, 
it is natural that the Financial Section 
should stand forth in a strong light. 
Prior to the depression companies did 
not have an investment problem. Sub- 
sequently the terrific impact jolted the 
whole structure until today the invest- 
ment subect is almost overwhelming in 
occupying the executive mind. It has 
sO many ramifications and the view- 
point is cloudy. 

The Financial Section in the Ameri- 
can Life Convention has given a mag- 
nificent account of itself. It has risen 
to the occasion. It is training invest- 
ment officials. It is analyzing all forms 
of securities and is working out formu- 
lae for arriving at correct conclusions. 
It is testing measuring sticks. 

Coming as an avalanche, it can be 
said that companies are emerging and 
they can act with more intelligence in 
outlining their investment policy. 


Investment Men Trained 


Companies have required particularly 
trained men in their medical, agency, 
actuarial, underwriting, accounting de- 
partments. They have not set such 
standards for their investment men be- 
cause before 1930 the work was largely 
mechanical. That department worked 
automatically. It followed definite rules 
and there were few defaults, few fore- 
closures. 

. Now it is no longer automatic. It 
is vital and puzzling. Hence this 
Financial Section saw the need of train- 
ing, and schooling financial men, edu- 
cating them on investments. They are 





New Member 

















JAMES A McLAIN, New York 


President James A McLain of the 
Guardian Life is the new member of the 
executive committee. Julian Price, pres- 
ident Jefferson Standard Life, having 
been elected president of the organiza- 
tion, his place was taken by C. A. Craig, 
retiring president. Harry R. Wilson, 
vice-president American United Life, 
who was president two years ago, re- 
tired from the committee and Mr. 
McLain takes his place. 








now actually going to school as wit- 
nesseth the establishment of the Life 
Investment Officers Seminar at the 
University of Iniana by this group. 
And to this intensive short course went 
company presidents and other high offi- 
cials. Gradually there will step forward 
an entirely new set of well developed, 
professionally schooled financial men. 
This is just another evidence of the 
constructive and practical work of this 
most helpful American Life Conven- 
tion. 





President Craig Comments 
on Current Situations 
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of such a clause, if one is to be intro- 
duced. Does it not appear that if such 
a hazard was considered when rates 
now prevailing were fixed there would 
now be no discussion? In other words, 
does it not seem that the present discus- 
sion can be taken as evidence that no 
such hazard was contemplated or, if so, 
that it was not covered in the rates fixed. 
By this same reasoning, if no such haz- 
ard was considered, and if rates are not 
now deemed sufficient to carry the extra 
risk, does not sound judgment dictate 
some protective measure? 

“My own thought is that— 

“(1) Either all rates should be made 
to embrace this hazard or 

“(2) All policies state specifically that 
such a hazard is one not covered; or 

“(3) When occasions such as the pres- 
ent arise a rider limiting liability should 
be used on policies issued to those who 
will carry the extra risk.” 





O. J. Arnold Finally Appears 


President O. J. Arnold, Northwestern 
National Life, who has never failed to 
appear at American Life Convention 
meetings, arriving two days ahead of 
time and remaining until the doors 
closed, did not arrive until Thursday. 
He was missed at executive committee 
and other important conferences. Mr. 
Arnold went to New York and from 
there to White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
where he was one of the chief speakers 
at the joint convention of the Interna- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters and National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents. 








Millionaire 


A special “Information Please” 
Dollar Round Table” 
Underwriters meeting in Philadelphia last week with 12 members 
answering pertinent questions on sales methods asked by Chair- 


man 


A wealth of ideas covering various aspects of selling were brought 
out in the short direct-to-the-point answers by the country’s lead- 


ing p 


These questions and answers are shown on page 7 of the second 


day’s 


The National Underwriter has reprinted the questions asked the 
“millionaires” 
bound, 16-page booklet, made to fit a regulation No. 10 envelope, 
entitled “What Makes a Millionaire Successful?” 


No m 
don’t 


ducers of the country are saying and the arguments that they are 


using 


leading life underwriters must be good as proven by their records. 


Nowh 


ments and methods used by the “millionaires” in a single publica- 
tion devoted to them exclusively. 


Every 


to put one of these valuable booklets containing the sales ideas 
of the million dollar producers in the hands of every one of their 
agents. 
everyday language and will be easily understood and appreciated 
by each person who receives a copy. 


Order a supply now. Prices shown on convenient order coupon 
below. 


The National Underwriter 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Il. 


Py ECC OCC C Ce copies of the booklet “WHAT MAKES A 

MILLIONAIRE SUCCESSFUL?” @ .......... OB RON Soa scasic cccvees 
7 PRICES 
NAMM o Sas cc ccds cus batandd cannduaxserueas 1 copy 25¢ 

BY 2 to 24 Copies .20c ea. 

PRR OEP PE Te rT OCC R Coy errr e 95 Cishis-...... lean. 

. ne dhcanucaiaida cated 50 Copies ...... l4c ea. 

100 Copies ...... 13e ea 

CBW oo ocicost evusss aces S| ee 500 Copies ...... 10¢ ea. 








program featured the “Million 
session at the National Association of Life 


Henry G. Mosler, Massachusetts Mutual Life, Los Angeles. 


roducers. 
issue of the National Life Dailies. 


with their complete answers in an attractively 


atter what other material you may be sending your agents 
deny them the privilege of knowing what the top flight pro- 


to close their business. The sales methods used by these 


ere else will you find the complete answers to the argu- 


company, general agent and manager will certainly want 


The questions, as well as the answers, are given in plain, 
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SPEAKERS AT AGENCY SECTION MEETING 








J. C. HIGDON, Kansas City 


Cc. L. BENNER, Wilmington, Del. 
Vice-president Business Men’s Assurance Vice-president Continental American Life 








New President ” Able Executive 
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director and 
committee of 


He is a 


executive 


came president. 
member of the 


the Pilot Life of Greensboro. 
C. A. Craig, chairman of the board 
of the National Life & Accident, retires 


from the presidency but according to 
custom remains on the committee, suc- 
ceeding H. R. Wilson, vice-president of 
the American United Life, who was 
president two years ago. Mr. Craig is 
a man of high ideals, urbane and gra- 
cious in manner. He, too, is head of a 
remarkably outstanding southern com- 
He and Mr. Price are two of the 


pany. 
outstanding southern executives who are 
looked upon as representing the most 
forward looking institutions south of 
the Ohio river. They have done much 
to keep the banner of life insurance 
high. 

In some organizations when a presi- 


dent retires it is thought wise that he be 
excused from any further executive 
duties and become a private in the high 
ranks because owing to his prestige and 


experience he might become dominant 
and take great pleasure in telling his 
successor what to do. The American 


Convention has not had that idea. 
well seasoned, are looked 
upon as senior statesmen whose influ- 
ence and knowledge should not be dis- 
carded. There has never been any com- 
plaint as to a president continuing on 
the committee, because his cooperation 
has always been forthcoming 


Life 
Its presidents, 


Organization at High Point 


The American Life Convention has 
had a magnificent array of presidents 
who have added luster to the organiza- 
tion and to life insurance as a whole. 
Never has the organization been in any 
finer fighting trim or more serviceable 
to members and the business than at 
present. 

Col. C. B. Robbins, general manager 
and general counsel, together with a 
very efficient staff has maintained the 
organization as a highly service-giving 
institution. It is a hard working body. 


It is looked upon by its members as es- 


sential to their welfare It has made 
itseli felt especially since the TNEC 
investigation started. It has stamina, 
robustness and vigor. Colonel Robbins 
does not hesitate to use the iron hand 
if necessary. The people connected with 
it have their working clothes on and do 


not make a pretense or show. 

The annual metings are not of the dig- 
nified type. There is something of in- 
terest going on all the time. There 
are four sections that have their meet- 


Legal, Financial, Industrial and 
They are almost as important 
The Finan- 


ings, 
Agency. 
as the parent body itself. 
cial Section especially has made itself 
felt in recent years because financial 
problems have been trying and all im- 
portant. Every section, however, has 
been constructive in what it has done. 

This year the work was compressed 
into four days. Usually Monday is 
given entirely to the Legal Section, which 
holds over through Tuesday. The Finan- 
cial Section has usually started its meet- 
ing on Tuesday and the Industrial Sec- 
tion also has had its meeting Tuesday, 
This vear there were three sections 
meeting Monday afternoon, the Legal, 
Industrial and Financial. The Financial 
Section started Monday noon and 
worked all through Tuesday. The Legal 
Section ended Tuesday noon. 

The Agency Section program for the 
last few years has been dovetailed into 
the general meeting, because so many 
people are interestd in that particular 
work. Therefore, the Agency Section 
met Wednesday morning and the gen- 
eral session, with President Craig in 
charge, started Wednesday afternoon 
and continued through Thursday. 

After the preliminary program had 
been printed Colonel Robbins was suc- 
cessful in inducing United States Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney of Wyoming, chairman 
‘of the TNEC, to take a part in the pro- 
gram. He was the last speaker on the 
program Thursday afternoon. 

In addition to the several working ses- 
sions, some of the most constructive 
features of the American Life Conven- 
tion meetings were personal conferences, 
contacts and conversation in the hotel 
lobby or in the rooms. The executive 
committee maintains special quarters and 
has meetings there. All ex-presidents 
are invited to attend meetings of the 
executive committee whenever held. 
The management still holds to the for- 
mer heads as being experienced, wise 
and helpful. 

In days gone by the one most force- 
ful character in the organization was 
the late President J. B. Reynolds of the 
Kansas City Life. He was the patriarch, 
the head of the tribe whose counsel 
was always sought and whose word was 


the law. Following his death the 
mantle did not fall on any one. There 
are a number of senior statesmen but 
no one spreads his wings over the en- 
tire organization. 

Harry R. Wilson, vice-president 
American United Life, retired from the 


executive committee this vear having 
filled out his two vears on the commit- 














Hartford 
Superintendent of Agencies Aetna Life 


R. B. COOLIDGE, 











tee following his year as president. To 
succeed him James A McLain, presi- 
dent of the Guardian Life of New York 
was chosen. He had served as chair- 
man of the agency section and is re- 
garded as one of the strong men in the 
organization. This gives a place on the 
committee to a prominent eastern ex- 
ecutive. It was pointed out that the 
present committee did not have any one 
from the eastern seaboard as a mem- 
ber. 

At the business session Wednesday 
evening, G. R. Kendall, Washington 
National, chairman of the committee on 
place of next meeting recommended 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, at a 
time selected by the executive commit- 
tee. A vote of appreciation to the hotel 
and Managing Director W. M. Dewey 
was given for their unfailing courtesy. 

The Medical Section will hold its an- 


nual meeting at Homestead Hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va., June 15-19. ~ 
President Lee N. Parker, American 


Service Bureau in his report said it has 
entered on its 21st year. The year just 
closed was its best in gross revenue. 
It has saved companies large sums, he 
said. There has been a constant im- 
provement in inspection service. Greater 
complexities in social and economic 
conditions call for exacting service. 

The ladies reception committee headed 
by Mrs. R. H. Kastner was tendered a 
vote of thanks. 


Pension Plan Approved 
A. fe McAndless, 


J Lincoln Natonal, 
reported for the executive committee a 
pension plan for employes of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and American 
Service Bureau at retirement age 65. It 
will be on the contributory group an- 
nuity basis. 

Col. Robbins reported plans adopted 


by some companies in handling those 
called into military service. 
L. J. Dougherty, Occidental Life 


nominated Julian Price, Jefferson Stand- 
ard for president, supported by T. A. 
Phillips, Minnesota Mutual. President 
Craig appointed Mr. Dougherty, Mr. 
Phillips and C. F. O’Donnell, South- 
western Life to escort the new official 
to the platform. Mr. Price waived his 
body guard aside, made his talk from 
the floor and told Mr. Craig to retain 
the gavel until the meeting closed 
Thursday afternoon. 

I. M. Hamilton, Federal Life, nomi- 
nated Mr. Craig for membership on the 
executive committee. L. M. Cathles, 
North American Life Reassurance, 
nominated J. A McLain, Guardian Life 
and Mr. Phillips supported Mr. McAnd- 
less. 

Mr. Price was finally beguiled to step 
to the platform when President Craig 
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spoke in feeling terms to him but Mr. 
Price handed back the gavel. 
At the Thursday morning session ‘con- 


siderable time was taken by representa- 
tives of other organizations extending 
ereetings. The first was President J. A. 
Fulton, Home Life of New York, who 
spoke for the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents. His associates on the 
greeting committee were President 
Franklin D’Olier, Prudential, and C. G. 


Metropolitan Life. 

Managing Director W. M. Dewey of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel spoke a 
word of apprecation for the organization 
and stated that he would be host at the 
good fellowship hour preceding the ban- 
quet. At the close of Mr. Dewey’s talk, 
H. kK. Lindsley, president Farmers & 
Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan., and a for- 
mer .\. L. C. president, recommended 
Mr. Dewey for honorary membership 
and he was unanimously elected. Major 
J. M. McCormack of Tennessee repre- 
sented the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners. President Craig 
in introducing him called attention to 
the fact that he was his home commis 
sioner. There was interchange of lauda- 
tions between the two men. 

R. L. Foster of Toronto, general 
counsel Canadian Life Officers Associa- 
tion, introduced N. J. Lander, managing 
director Continental Life of Ontario, 
who is president of the organization. He 
said that at this time it is hardy neces- 
sary to project one’s thinking into the 
future as to the probable effect of world 
conditions on business and life insur- 
ance. He said that already there have 
been stupendous changes and disloca- 
tions. Mr. Lander said there must be 
increased activity in = promoting war 
preparations. 


Wright Speaks for Field Men 


H. T. Wright of Chicago, Equitable 
Society, new president National Associ- 
ation of Life Underwriters, represented 
that body. He said that it is estimated 
that life agents wll make three calls 
each day, which means 135,000,000 people 
spoken to during the year. This consti- 
tutes a mighty army for education and 
defense. He said it is highly necessary 
to inform the policyhoders on the dan- 
gers confronting their insurance sav- 
ings. He urged companies to cancel 
contracts of unfit agents. He said that 
their business is expensive and_ they 
tear down the morale of legitimate 
agents. The action of his association on 
agents’ compensation constitutes, in his 
opinion, the chief subject now before it. 
He said that if the companies do not 
take cognizance of the necessity for im- 
proving thé situation of the producers, 
he fears the government may step in. 

J. S. Kemper of Chicago, president 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty, who 
was to extend greetings as president of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, was 
obliged to go to Pittsburgh for the 
chamber. T. Cunneen, manager in- 
surance department of the United States 
Chamber, substituted for Mr. Kemper 
and read a telegram of regrets and ex- 
pressing good wishes from him. 

O. Benz of Appleton, Wis., presi- 
dent Aid Association for Lutherans, 
president of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, was introduced by F. F. Farrell, 
executive secretary. Mr. Benz said the 
legal reserve fraternals and old line com- 
panies are faced with like conditions up 
and down the line and, therefore, it is 
most desirable that there be close coop- 
eration. He stressed the necessity of 
cooperative, creative effort and said that 
national strength should be built through 
individual strength. 

President Craig was suffering during 
the entire convention with an acute at- 
tack of lumbago and was in bed most of 
the time. He had to leave the platform 
Thursday morning and called L. 
Dougherty, former A. L. C. president, 
to the chair. He introduced Walter W. 
Head, president General American Life, 
St. Louis, who spoke on “Whose Ox Is 
Gored?” 

The second set speaker of the Thurs- 
day morning session was E. E. Rhodes, 
vice-president Mutual Benefit Life. 
whose subject was “A Peculiar Busi- 
ness. 


Taylor, 
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@ Loose-leaf for progressive accumulation of up-to-date data. 


@ Not mere editorial opinion but experience and practices of 
successful Underwriters — indexed for easy finding. 


HE DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS 
SERVICE gives you everything you 
need and can use in the way of selling ideas 
and statistical information “under one roof.” 


You gain access, thru The Diamond Life 

® Bulletins Service, to the best and most prac- 
tical selling plans as they are developed by outstand- 
ing Underwriters. In many instances, extremely 
valuable ideas come to our desk automatically 
because of our long established editorial contacts 
over the entire country with the best thinkers in 
the business. In addition, ideas are gathered by 
personal conference with the editors, by a study of 





all Company house organs, by regular monthly 
reviews of general business magazines, trade papers, 
services and texts on general selling, as well as 
current Life Insurance literature. 


This great reservoir of material is made prac- 

* tical for your use by expert editing which fits 

it to your needs—bringing to you practical material 

in its most usable form. All this material is classi- 

fied and indexed for easy reference. Hence, it is 

unnecessary for an Agency to accumulate a great 

library of unrelated books and services with their 

excess of unusable material, not to mention the 
expense. 


These practical ideas are placed at your finger 
® tips for ready reference and assured against 


loss after filing, because The Diamond Life Bulletins 
Service is bound in loose-leaf form. 


New and worthwhile plans and techniques ‘are 

* yours as fast as they are developed —to be 

easily, quickly incorporated in The Diamond Life 

Bulletins binders. Your Service in this way is 
always kept up to the minute. 


You will also have at your finger tips a com- 
® posite rate book of 45 leading companies 
corrected monthly. Not merely announcements of 
changes as given in news magazines, but actual 
tates, actual dividends, actual surrender values and 
exact policy information as shown in company rate 
books and their supplements—filed where you can 
quickly and easily find them. 








“A MILLION DOLLARS AN OUNCE” 


In addressing the New York City Life Underwriters Association’s November meeting, L. A. Cerf, Sr., retired New 
York City General Agent of the Mutual Benefit Life and one of the greatest General Agents the country has ever pro- 
duced, recommended that Agents study the Diamond Life Bulletins. He said, “Friends, there is stuff in the D. L. B. 
that is worth a million dollars an ounce.” 








TWO EASY MONTHLY PAYMENT PLANS 


1-year Time-Payment Plan; ($78) $6.50 with order and $6.50 a month for eleven months. 
2-year Time-Payment Plan; ($120) $5.00 with order and $5.00 a month for 23 months. 


THE DIAMOND LIFE BULLETINS .. 420 East Fourth Street . . Cincinnati, Ohio 


























Above—Henry Abels, vice-president Franklin Life: Orville Ware. assistant legis- 
lative counsel Northwestern Mutual Life; Raymond A. Tolbert. attorney, Oklahoma 
City. 

Below—V. H. Jenkins. vice-president Occidental Life. Los Angeles; H. E. Niles, 
Baltimore Life, convention speaker: H. J. Brace, secretary Occidental Life. 


“ AT AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION MEETING IN 


CHICAGO: 

Top row (left to right)—Col. C. B. Robbins, general 
counsel American Life Convention; F. V. Keesling, 
president West Coast Life. 

Bottom row—Mrs. Ralph Kastner, Chicago; C. A. 
Craig, chairman National Life & Accident. 








C. A. Craig, chairman National Life & Accident: 
Mrs. M. B. Cederstrom, Chicago; George Barmore, vice- 
president Federal Life. 


LEFT 
Above—Ralph Kastner, associate general counsel 
Above—C. A. Craig. chairman National Life & Acci- ' American Life Convention; Ralph Lounsbury. president 
dent: C. F. Cross, vice-president Lincoln National. . j Bankers National Life. 
Below—Mrs. Barrett Woodsmail, Chicago; M. E. Ben- Below—R. B. Richardson, president Western Life: 
soni, attorney American Life Convention. R. Merriman, vice-president Scranton Life. 





